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Gum Massage 





Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene at home with the tooth brush, 
children soon learn to massage their gums each time they clean their teeth 


belongs in every classroom Health Routine 


28 


Tomage 4 sor qua Qe dime 
Sub sow tooth, 


rs To keep hard and firm, children’s gums need far more 
stimulation than today's soft, creamy foods afford. 


| mad teacher today knows how 
much oral health counts in the 
progress of her pupils. And how 
loyally she strives to safeguard the 
soundness of their teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum massage 
is now encouraged along with the 
daily brushing of the teeth. Adopt- 
ed by teachers, with the hearty 
approval of the dental profession, 
two-minute class drills teach the 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


youngsters how to keep their gums 
firm and strong. 

Even now, gum massage would 
not be necessary if coarse, hard, 
fibrous foods had not almost en- 
tirely disappeared from modern 
menus. Taking their place are foods 
too soft and creamy to afford any 
work for the gums. And gums de- 
prived of exercise grow weak and 
flabby —- they tend to bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a sign of 
gum deterioration. Neglected, it 
may lead to gum troubles such as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
pyorrhea. 

To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers instruct 
their pupils to hold the index 
finger near the outside of the jaw. 
It is then gently rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. 

The simple explanation given is 





Gum Massacs Is Now INcLuDED IN ORAL HYGIENE CLASSES: These children are learning to 
avoid gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by massaging their gums as often as they clean their teeth, 








that the massage rouses sluggish 
blood and starts a fresh, invigorat- 
ing flow through the gum walls. 
This action the youngsters can see 
for themselves before a mirror at 


home. 
+ + A + 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly firm and healthy 
gums. Dentists recommend it for 
toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refresh- 
ing flavor wins even children to 
its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
splendid for tender gums. Try it 
yourself, if your tooth brush occa- 
sionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, rub a little 
extra Ipana into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, every educator now 
can spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children 
the habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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“Centuries of Progress’'—A Pageant 


MARIENNE G. GOULD 


Director of Dramatics 
and 


LYLE F. STEWART 


Science Instructor and 
Class Night Chairman 


LaSalle-Peru Township High School 


@ THE graduating class of the La 

Salle-Peru Township High School 
presented, through creative dramatics, 
an original pageant entitled “Cen- 
turies of Progress” in which the en- 
tire class of two hundred forty-seven 
students took an active part. 

The theme, “worthy use of leisure,” 
presented itself naturally because of 
its implications for character educa- 
tion and citizenship, both primary ob- 
jectives of modern education. Long a 
subject for the attention of the sociol- 
ogist and economist, it is now a com- 
mon topic of thought with the layman 
who finds leisure forced upon him by 
a curtailed number of working hours. 
Training for leisure has long been 


Above: Greek Wrestlers. Below: Greek Maidens 


Dancing 


The Cro-Magnon Cave Man 


recognized by educators as a challenge 
to the schools, a challenge which they 
have tried to meet in part by enlarging 
their curricula in an effort to reach a 
wide variety of interests. 

The project was presented to the 
entire class through the senior home 
room. A group of students volunteered 
to act as a central committee to receive 
suggestions and to work out the gen- 

eral plan of the pa- 
geant. Since we study 
history so that we 
may understand the 
present in the light 
of the past, it was 
suggested that the pa- 
geant be divided into 
episodes representing 
eras of history. Inter- 
ested pupils did ex- 
tra reading and came 
forward with numer- 
oussug gestions, 
which were then pre- 
sented to the home 
room for further con- 
sideration. The cen- 
tral committee stud- 
ied these possibilities 
and decided upon the 
following episodes: 

1. The Cro-Mag- 
non Cave Man. 

2. The Golden 
/ Age of Greece. 

3. The Elizabeth- 
an Age. 

4. The Industrial 


Revolution in the United States. 

5. The United States of 1960. 

Students volunteered to work in 
groups upon each of the five episodes. 
The library became the haunt of 
seniors delving into literature pertain- 
ing to the various periods. Teachers 
suddenly found themselves besieged by 
students seeking additional sources of 
reference materials. 

The committee working on the Cro- 
Magnon Cave Man scene found that 
these early people had created crude 
stone weapons and primitive paintings, 
accomplishments which were inter- 
preted as natural outgrowths of leis- 
ure. Students interested in the Greek 
age read some of the Greek philoso- 
phers in an effort to catch the spirit 
of the time. Other findings revealed 
such information as the Greek worship 
of beauty, the high regard in which 
the athletes were held, and the devel- 
opments in drama, architecture, sculp- 
turing, and dancing. 

The Elizabethan episode inspired a 
study of the contemporaries of Queen 
Elizabeth and the court life as con- 
trasted with the peasant life of that 
day. The Industrial Revolution epi- 
sode was turned over to students of 
American history. They reported on 
material that had to do with the de- 
velopment of the machine and its re- 
sultant change in labor conditions. 
The literature, folk music, and social 
customs of the period were also 
subjects of study. 

Those working on the 1960 scene 
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studied the reports of the other com- 
mittees and built their scene to show 
progress in the sciences along the lines 
manifested to-day at the Century of 
Progress Exhibition. Their research 
also included radio addresses and pub- 
lications by eminent scientists as well 
as biographical readings. The fine 
arts were to be given a prominence 
commensurate with their recognition 
as a necessary complement to the me- 
chanical age in which we live, attested 
to by the painting, architecture, de- 
sign, drama, music, and other kindred 
arts that are being subsidized by the 
big manufacturers in their advertising 
campaigns to gain the public good 
will through furnishing entertainment 
and recreation. 

The worthy use of leisure became a 
common topic of conversation in the 
school and in the home. Students 
brought in many ideas contributed by 
their parents, which, incidentally, 
made the parents feel themselves a 
part of the production. Every one of 
the two hundred forty-seven senior 
homes became “leisure conscious.” 

During the presentation of the pa- 
geant each episode was introduced by 
a short prologue, which gave the nec- 
essary background. The episodes 
turned out for final presentation as 
follows: 

The Cro-Magnon Cave Man scene 
opened with the return of several 
males from a successful hunt. The 
young pseudo cave men_ grunted, 
snarled, and gesticulated their inter- 
pretations of how these people spent 
their leisure. While the women pre- 
pared the food, the men made crude 
drawings of the animals they had 
slain. After the meal everyone joined 
in weird chanting and dancing, after 
which the tired cave men relaxed into 
sleep as the curtain closed. 

The second episode presented a pic- 
ture of life in Athens during the 
Golden Age of Greece. Bertrand Rus- 
sell reminds us that the Athenian slave 
owners employed part of their leisure 
in making a permanent contribution 
to civilization, which would have been 
impossible under a just economic sys- 
tem. He says, further, that without 
the leisure class mankind would never 
have emerged from barbarism.’ To 
portray this idea, the scene opened 
with a slave mart, showing the slave- 
master driving in his slaves, who were 
then auctioned off to an enthusiastic 
group of citizens including philoso- 


1Bertrand Russell “‘In Praise of Idleness.” Harpers 
Magazine. Oct. ]932, 
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phers, students, mer- 
chants, and soldiers. 
The auctioneer was 
interrupted and 
forced to leave his 
mart by the tu- 
multuous entrance of 
more citizens follow- 
ing a group of ath- 
letes on their way to 
practice for the com- 
ing Olympian games. 
At the request of the 
crowd, two famous 
wrestlers gave a dem- 
onstration of their 
skill. (The boys por- 
traying these wres- 
tlers were football 
stars, who took keen 
delight in studying 
and interpreting the 
wrestling of that per- 
iod.) After the match 
the crowd dispersed, 
leaving the stage to a 
philosopher and his 
students. They 
watched the sculptor 
at his work and then departed to the 
stoa to listen at the feet of Aris- 
totle. By this time twilight had come 
and the scene was brought to a close 
by a group of Greek maidens, who 
honored the gods through dance. 

The third episode revealed the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth, showing the 
Queen surrounded by her Lords and 
Ladies. They enjoyed their leisure by 
indulging in the arts, of which Eliza- 
beth was a great patron. The jester 
announced the court singers, who sang 
the madrigal, “Springtime Mantleth 
Every Bower” by Thomas Morley. The 


Above: Court of Queen Elizabeth. Below: The Enjoy- 
ment of Leisure—Period of the Industrial Revolution 


court players then presented the “Pyr- 
amus and Thisbe” scene from Shakes- 
peare’s merry comedy, “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” This was fol- 
lowed by Old English folk dancing, in 
which the whole court participated. 
The fourth episode presénted a pic- 
ture of the wealthy leisure class in the 
United States during the Industrial 
Revolution. It showed that although 
this class enjoyed leisure at the ex- 
pense of the labor of overworked wom- 
en and children in factories, neverthe- 
less, it fostered the arts and sciences. 


(Continued on page 191) 


A Television Party of 1960 

















®@ THE Eighty-First Annual Meeting 

of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation convened in the auditorium of 
the Centennial Building in Springfield 
on the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 26, 1934. 

The meeting was called to order at 
7:45 o’clock by the president, Noah M. 
Mason. After a brief period of Asso- 
ciation singing directed by Mr. John 
Hoff, Mr. Mason delivered the presi- 
dent’s address, as follows: 


AN ACCOUNTING OF MY 
STEWARDSHIP 


Looking Backward 


@ LAST year at our annual meeting we 

adopted a legislative program. It con- 
sisted principally of planks asking for new 
sources of revenue for schools, the immediate 
payment of what the State owed the various 
school districts, and an appropriation of 35 
million dollars to the state common school 
fund. Our new sources of revenue planks 
did not get far; our program for immediate 
payment of what the State owed the schools 
did not get anywhere; but some real atten- 
tion was given to the proposition of a 35 
million dollar common school fund. Be- 
cause there are some misconceptions and 
i standings in connection with this 
plank of our program, I want to give its 
exact wording: 


A 








We urge the Legislature to make an 
appropriation to the common school fund 
of at least 35 million dollars annually; and 
we recommend that this sum be secured 
from any or all of the following sources, 
other than the general property tax: gaso- 
line tax, sales tax, beverage tax, income 
tax, and other modern sources. 


After a legislative program has been ap- 
proved at our annual meeting and no pro- 
tests or reservations have been voiced by 
any of our members, then our officers, com- 
mittee chairmen, members, and employees, 
are expected to support that program whole- 
heartedly, every part thereof. That is the 
understanding and expectation. If any official 
does not give the program full support, then 
that official is not considered altogether loyal 
to the organization. 

To carry out this plank in our program, 
calling for a 35 million dollar common school 
fund, two bills were introduced in the Legis- 
lature and advanced on the calendar to 
passage stage. These bills if passed would 
have brought in some 20 million dollars to 
the common school fund, in addition to the 
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ten and one-half million dollars already ap- 
propriated. Up to that time the governor 
had refused to suggest or to sponsor any 
plan for school relief, but when it looked aa 
though the schools were going to get 20 
million dollars of the new money flowing 
into the state treasury, he called a conference 
of legislators and others to discuss possible 
sources of school revenue. At this confer- 
ence the governor very emphatically stated 
that the two sources from which this addi- 
tional 20 million dollars were to come, could 
not be used for school support, and that 
these two sources must be retained by the 
state for regular state revenue. He then pro- 
posed that the school people should accept, 
in lieu of these two sources of revenue, 
the diversion of one cent of the gas tax for 
school support. 

Mr. Moore and Mr. Beister, representing 
our organization at that conference, being 
convinced by the governor that his gas tax 
diversion plan was all the schools could get 
in the shape of school relief, and thinking, 
I suppose, that a half loaf was better than 
no loaf at all, agreed to accept the governor's 
proposition, and urge the teachers of the 
state to support the plan. These two men 
undoubtedly thought they were acting in the 
interests of the schools. No one questioned 
for a moment their sincerity in the matter. 
However, the net result of their action, was 
to sidetrack the Liquor Tax and the Surplus 
Sales Tax Bills as sources of school revenue, 
and to substitute the gas tax diversion plan 
in their place. The: question as to whether 
their action in this matter was for the best 
or not, whether their action was in accord 
with our legislative program or not, so far 
as I know, has never been raised. Yet such 
questions might well have been raised, and 
at least they would have been debatable. 


Your president refused to be bound by 
the agreement entered into with the gov- 
ernor at that conference. He did not con- 
sider that agreement for the best interests 
of the schools. He did not think it was 
in accord with our législative program. He 
therefore stood for the two sources that 
would bring in the amount we wanted, and 
opposed the plan to accept the gas tax 








money in lieu of these other two sources. 
Because of his stand in this matter, unin- 
formed and perhaps unthinking members of 
this organization, branded him “a traitor,” 
“a Benedict Arnold,” “a turn coat,” “one 
who had sold out to the Cement Trust,” “one 
who was more interested in building cement 
roads than in keeping school doors open.” 

According to my way of looking at this 
matter and also according to my present 
convictions, I took the right stand as presi- 
dent of this organization, and if confronted 
with the same situation, I would take the 
same stand again. 

This “backsight” I realize is nothing but 
water over the dam. It is past history. It 
has not been given in order to justify my 
stand, but it has been given as an explana- 
tion of my stand. In justice to myself and 
to you I felt that I should give it. 


Looking Forward 


Now what about the future? Let’s look 
forward for five minutes, and forget the 
past if we can. 

Your Legislative Committee has again 
prepared a program. It is an excellent pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly it will be approved by 
you. Then what? If past experience means 
anything, as soon as our program is intro- 
duced in the form of legislation, then the 
dickering, the bargaining, the maneuvering 
will begin. I predict that unless the citizens 
of this State become aroused over the school 
crisis as they have not been aroused as yet, 
unless the citizens of every community be- 
come militant and organize for action as they 
never have before, the net result of the legis- 
lation that we can expect from the next 
General Assembly, so far as the schools are 
concerned, will be a continuation of the 
present gas tax division plan of raising 
money for schools, the continued acceptance 
of a half loaf instead of the whole loaf so 
badly needed. The best method of arousing 
the people of the State to the situation con- 
fronting the schools, as I see it now, is to 
hire a highly trained, efficient newspaper 
publicity man to do that job, and to keep at 
it until it is done. Roscoe Pulliam proposed 
this plan at a meeting I attended lately. We 
have tried a Save the Schools Committee. 
It was my suggestion. I was chairman of 
that committee. It failed to accomplish the 
results expected. We weren’t trained for 
publicity work. We weren’t capable of ac- 
complishing what we wanted to accomplish. 
In view of past experience, therefore, I 
recommend Pulliam’s plan—a trained, ex- 
perienced publicity man to put across our 
program to the public. 

For your information, a comprehensive tax 
reform program has been prepared and will 
be introduced in the next General Assembly. 
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This tax program covers new sources of 
revenue. It proposes to place on the tax 
books a considerable share of the ten to 
twenty billion dollars of taxable property 
that so far has escaped taxation in Illinois. 
An essential part of this tax reform program 
is the One Per Cent Tax Limitation upon 
Property. This program in most of its es- 
sential parts coincides with the program of 
our legislative committee. However, on this 
One Per Cent Tax Limitation proposal it is 
in direct conflict with our Legislative Com- 
mittee’s report, which states, “We oppose 
any limitation on the total of all tax rates 
levied against property unless and until 
other adequate and certain sources of 
revenue are provided.” The advocates of 
tax limitation claim we must have tax limi- 
tation upon property in order to force these 
other sources of revenue upon the books. 
It is simply a difference of opinion there- 
fore as to which step in tax reform properly 
or necessarily should come first: tax limita- 
tion upon property first, and then new 
sources of revenue; or new sources of 
revenue first, and then tax limitation upon 
property. 

All school men a year ago urged that 
school doors must be kept open at all costs 
so that the present generation of children 
would not be robbed of their educational 
opportunity. Now, some of the same school 
men, the more daring souls, claim that per- 
haps the best plan would be to close the 
school doors in order to convince the state 
Administration, the members of the legisla- 
ture, and the complacent citizen at home 
that there is a school crisis, that it must re- 
ceive attention, and that something construc- 
tive and permanent must be done about it. 
Why the change of attitude? To close the 
school doors is bitter medicine no doubt, but 
perhaps necessary to bring about a real cure. 

Two years ago I fought the One Per Cent 
Tax Limitation upon Property. I said at that 
time it was placing the cart before the horse 
in tax matters. I stated very emphatically 
that we should not handicap our ~>vern- 
mental units by cutting off present sources 
of revenue before we tap other adequate 
sources of revenue. I have changed my mind. 
As a result of my experience in trying to tap 
other sources of revenue, I am now convinced 
that the one thing necessary to force these 
other sources of revenue upon the books, the 
lever to use to pry them on, is the One Per 
Cent Tax Limitation upon Property—and I 
am for it. I am for it for the same reason 
that forward-looking school men now favor 
closing the schools in all districts where 
they cannot pay their teachers. Bitter med- 
icine—hard to take—but perhaps the only 
cure, 


Our Educational Survey 


Recognizing the need for a systematic, 
nonpartisan survey of the educational system 
in Illinois as a basis for the proper solution 
of our school problems—with a view te re- 
defining the field of public education, the 
type of district in which it is to be admin- 
istered, and the method by which it is 
to be financed—your Resolutions Committee 
brought before us last year the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

This Association desires to go on record 
as favoring immediate provision by which 
proper authority shall be set up and 
financed to make a complete study and 
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submit a plan by which the above ends 
may be realized. We also direct the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association to take this project 
up with the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the educational committees of 
the general assembly for the purpose of 
securing their cooperation for ieamnediate 
action. 

The provisions of this important resolu- 
tion have not been carried out as yet. A 
committee consisting of Mr. Jensen, Mr. 
Vance, and Mr. Beister, three members of 
our Executive Board, were appointed to 
carry out the provisions of the resolution. 
Mr. Jensen, the chairman, has been asked 
to give a summary of the steps already 
taken, and the present status of the proposed 
survey. He will give that report tomorrow 
at one of our business sessions. 

In closing I want to call your attention. to 
a significant fact we often lose sight of. It 
is that officers, employees, committees, and 
members of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation will come and go, but the organ- 
ization, the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, goes on forever. We should keep this 
fact in mind. The permanency of this organ- 
ization is the vital part of the whole setup. 
Temporary efficiency is to be desired, but it 
is not vital. Certain persons may loom big 
and important at times in the organization, 
but they soon pass off the stage. Dr. Owen 
and Professor Manchester were great factors 
in this organization at one time, names to 
conjure with. Without question they left 
their impress upon the organization. But 
even their memories have become some- 
what dimmed. 

We too will pass off the stage. Our time 
is limited. The organization is the permanent 
thing, the all important thing. We must 


It seems to me that in set- 
ting up and defending any 
successful program of public 
education we must all recog- 
nize that such programs 
should be conceived and ex- 
ecuted solely in behalf of the 
public interest—not primarily 
in behalf of the teachers, im- 
portant as they may be in 
consummating any educa- 
tional program. In other 
words, the public has a tre- 
mendous stake in this matter. 
. « « The public, therefore, 
must be convinced that pub- 
lic education as now con- 
ceived is worth the cost. 
Otherwise, our system of 
public education must be re- 
vised. It is most important 
that the public have confi- 
dence in and respect for 
both the system and the 


teachers who operate the 


system. Anything less than 
complete confidence is not 
enough. — PRESIDENT AR- 
THUR CUTTS WILLARD, 
University of Illinois. 
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expect, as individuals, temporary setbacks, 
temporary discouragements, temporary differ- 
ences of opinion, temporary misunderstand- 
ings. Such things are to be expected and 
accepted. Our duty, however, is to see to it 
that the Illinois State Teachers Association 
carries on. Our Association must always be 
found marching on, carrying the banner of 
free public school education forward and 
onward. 


After concluding his address, the 
President announced the appointments 
of the following committees: 


Avuprtinc Committee: C. C. Byerly, chair- 
man, West Chicago; Louise Herrick, Rock- 
ford; C. H. Myers, Danville. 


CrepenTiALs Committee: E. H. Hanson, 
Black Hawk; E. H. Lukenbill, Central; Lena 
Belle Gilligan, Chicago; V. L. Beggs, Du- 
Page Valley; F. M. Peterson, East Central; 
Charles Allen, Eastern; George O. Smith, 
Chairman, Illinois Valley; J. W. Thalman, 
Lake Shore; Victor B. Wood, Mississippi 
Valley; H. A. Perrin, Northeastern; P. F. 
Grove, Northwestern; Charles McMullen, 
Peoria; S. R. Finifrock, Rock River; E. H. 
Mellon, South Central; Roe M. Wright, 
Southeastern; C. A. Waller, Southern; O. M. 
Corbell, Southwestern; D. L. Wood, Western. 


The President then announced the 
appointment of Mr. W. P. Morgan as 
parliamentarian for this eighty-first 
annual meeting. 

After a few necessary announcements 
by the Secretary and by the chairmen 
of the two committess just appointed, 
the President introduced President Ar- 
thur Cutts Willard of the University 
of Illinois, who extended greetings 
from the State University. A brief sum- 
mary of Mr. Willard’s address is as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT WILLARD’S 
ADDRESS 


@ THE University of Illinois is vitally in- 

terested in public education in this State 
at all levels from the primary school to the 
university. The success or failure of our 
public schools and the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward education are matters which must 
concern the State University. Hence one of 
my objectives as president of that institu- 
tion is to strengthen and extend the con- 
tacts already existing between the public 
schools and the University. We have many 
problems in common beside the very acute 
and pressing matter of adequate and per- 
manent state aid for financing public educa- 
tion. The proper solution of that problem 
involves a great many factors, one of which 
is to determine the best and most effective 
methods for the administration of public 
education in this State. 

It seems to me that in setting up and de- 
fending any successful program of public 
education we must all recognize that such 
programs should be conceived and executed 
solely in behalf of the public interest—not 
primarily in behalf of the teachers, im- 
portant as they may be in consummating any 
educational program. In other words, the 
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public has a tremendous stake in this matter. 
The present social order, indeed our very 
civilization, is a product of our past educa- 
tional programs. We shall be able to main- 
tain and improve that social order precisely 
in step with our future educational develop- 
ment. If our system of public education fal- 
ters or breaks down, our social order and 
our civilization will go with it. The public, 
therefore, must be convinced that public 
education as now conceived is worth the 
cost. Otherwise, our system of public ed- 
ucation must be revised. It is most impor- 
tant that the public have confidence in and 
respect for both the system and the teachers 
who operate the system. Anything less than 
complete confidence is not enough. 

In the present situation, we are faced 
with most unusual conditions demanding al- 


Second 


General Session 


®@ THE second general session of the 

eighty-first annual meeting was 
called to order promptly on time on 
Thursday, December 27, by the Presi- 
dent who at once called for the report 
of the Committee on Credentials; 
whereupon, Mr. George O. Smith read 
the following report: 


So far as the Chairman has been able to 
ascertain, the full quota of delegates to the 
respective divisions is here, either themselves 
or by alternates; so the full quota will con- 
stitute the representative assembly this morn- 
ing, as follows: 

Black Hawk Division 

Central Division 
Chicago Division- 
DuPage Valley Division.__..._.___._._..._- 
East Central Division 

Eastern Division 

Illinois Valley Division 

Lake Shore Division 

Mississippi Valley Division 

Northeastern Division 

Northwestern Division 





Past Presidents 

Chairmen of Governing Committees 
Superintendent of Public Instruction... 
Past Secretary 


Total Delegates at Convention 


Mr. Chairman, I move the acceptance of 
this report. 


The motion was seconded, voted 
upon and carried, 
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most impossible adjustments between public 
income (through taxation) and public ex- 
penditures for all kinds of essential govern- 
mental services and activities. We as school- 
teachers believe that public education is one 
of the most essential of these services or 
activities—but the public must believe this 
also. I congratulate this Association on its 
forward-looking program to accomplish these 
objectives to advance the public education 
system of the State of Illinois in accordance 
with the needs and demands of our present 
day society. 


President Mason next introduced 
Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman of Temple 
Israel, St. Louis, Missouri, who de- 
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livered a thought-provoking address on 
the subject, “Dictatorship or Democ- 
racy, Which Shall Prevail in the 


Future?” 


At the close of this address the 
President announced that the Commit- 
tee on Nominatiuns, which according 
to the Constitution consists of all 
members of the three governing com- 
mittees, would meet in the front of the 
auditorium immediately after adjourn- 
ment. 

The President then announced that 
the meeting was adjourned until 8:45 
the next morning. 


Reports from Office of Secretary and 
of Committee to Write a Pension Bill 


President Mason next called for the 
report of the Illinois Director of the 
National Education Association. The 
Director, Mr. Whittenberg, responded 
by reviewing in some detail the ac- 
tivities and achievements of the IIli- 
nois delegates at the Washington meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. held last summer. 
He told of the action of the Board of 
Trustees, to which he had been elected 
a member, in electing a new secretary 
for the N. E. A. to take the place of 
Mr. J. W. Crabtree, retired. Mr. Whit- 
tenberg spoke very highly of the qual- 
ifications of the newly elected sec- 
retary, Mr. Willard E. Givens, and 
recommended loyalty and support to 
him in his new position. 

Before leaving the platform Mr. 


Whittenberg introduced his successor 
as director of the N. E. A., Mr. John 
W. Thalman of Waukegan, who spoke 
briefly in regard to the arrangements 
he had made for the accommodations 
of the Illinois members who may at- 
tend the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Atlantic City in 
February. 


The President next recognized Mr. 
William J. Page, a delegate from Chi- 
cago, who spoke as follows: 


With your permission and the indulgence 
of this assembly, I should like to present a 
matter at this time which I thought would 
come up later, but inasmuch as Mr. Whit- 
tenberg and Mr. Thalman, as representatives 
of the N. E. A., have given their reports, 
I thought it might be very appropriate to 
bring it up at this point and perhaps save 
time. 

Not so long ago Illinois was honored by 
having Mr. Blair as president of the National 
Education Association, and this organization 
played no small part in bestowing that honor 
upon the State and this organization. Again 
Illinois has an opportunity to present a can- 
didate, not for the entire N. E. A., but for 
the Department of Superintendence. Chicago 
will be especially honored, because the can- 
didate whom they would like to present is a 
past president of their Chicago Division. I 
refer to our present superintendent of 
schools, Mr. William J. Bogan. 


Many of you have heard of Mr. Bogan at 
the various conventions and know of his 
qualifications as an outstanding educator. I 
need not go into the details of his work as 
an educational leader. We have come out 
of considerable chaos in the Chicago system 
and no small part of that emergence is due 
to the leadership of our Superintendent of 
Schools. Mr. Bogan has always consistently 
urged that teachers be affiliated with organ- 
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jzations, and in many meetings in which 
I have been present, he has especially urged 
that everybody belong to the Illinois S 
Teachers Association and to the N 
Education Association. He thinks it is 

duty of every teacher to belong to those two 
organizations and a choice of any local or- 
ganization which they see fit to belong to. 

There is a movement on foot now to have 
Mr. Bogan made a candidate at the Atlantic 
City meeting in February. The Chicago 
Principals’ Club has endorsed him. The 
superintendents of Cook County, the round 
table of Cook County, have. endorsed him. 
The Howland Club, the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Division have also endorsed 
him, and I think this organization could do 
much to promote that candidacy by giving its 
endorsement to Mr. Bogan. 

Mr. President, I move at this time, if it 
be the wish of the members assembled here 
in convention, to present the name of Mr. 
Bogan as the Illinois candidate for the Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence 
at Atlantic City in February. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. 
E. C. Fisher of Peoria and carried by 
vote of the Representative Assembly. 

The President then called for the 
report of the secretary; whereupon, 
Secretary R. C. Moore read the fol- 


lowing: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


To the Board of Directors and Representa- 
tive Assembly of the 1.S.T.A.: 


@ YOUR secretary respectfully submits the 

following report of the membership and 
general activities of the Association and of 
its administrative office during this year, 
1934. The total number of members enrolled 
this year is 39,682. This is a gain of 1523 
members since last year, 1933. 

Accompanying this report is Table No. 1, 
which is a comparison of the enrollment by 
Divisions this year with that of last year: 
(See Table I on next page). In Table 
No. Il we are making a similar com- 
parison of enrollment by counties and Di- 
visions. The number of teaching positions 
in each county and Division used for com- 
parison with the number enrolled is taken 
from the statistical report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the year 
ending June 30, 1933, which is the latest 
available. In comparing enrollment this year 
with the number of teaching positions last 
year, remember that in several counties fewer 
teachers are employed this year; therefore, 
some counties may have a 100 per cent en- 
rollment this year although it is not ap- 
parent in the Table. 

Table No. Ill, which is my record of 
expenditures compared with appropriations 
made for the year, will appear in the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 


The Illinois Teacher 

In accordance with the by-laws of the 
Association, ten numbers of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER were issued during the year and 
mailed to the members of the Association. 
The total number mailed was about 400,000, 
which cost $15,738.68. This is $738.68 more 
than the appropriation. The excess in cost 
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Bogan's Candidacy For 
President of Department 
of Superintendence 

N. E. A., Endorsed 


@ WILLIAM J. BOGAN, Chicago's great 

superintendent of schools and one of the 
nation’s leading educators, received an 
enthusiastic endorsement from the Delegate 
Assembly when his candidacy for president 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association was an- 
nounced at the annual convention of our 
Association. 

Mr. Bogan first came into prominence in 
Chicago’s old Washington Elementary School 
in which he served as teacher and principal. 
As principal of that school his educational 
methods attracted visitors from all sections 
of America and Europe. 

As superintendent of Chicago’s Summer 
Vacation Schools in 1904 Mr. Bogan’s innova- 
tions appeared in an article in the London 
Times of Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1904. A quota- 
tion from that article follows: “The work 
provided (speaking of Chicago’s Summer 
Vacation Schools) aims entirely at creating 
new centers of interest by any rational 
means which can be grafted on the very 
limited growth already present in the minds 
of the children dealt with.” London educa- 
tors were urged to use Chicago's vacation 
schools as a pattern. 

For eighteen years Mr. Bogan was prin- 
cipal of the Lane Technical High School, one 
of the famous educational institutions of 
secondary grade in the United States. His 
greatest achievements, however, have come 
during the past six years as superintendent 
of Chicago’s schools. During this time the 
eyes of the educational world were centered 
on Chicago, but the challenge did not find 
Mr. Bogan wanting. The schools of Chicago 
were held together, and they have since 
emerged with a restoration of most of the 
educational services. 

His address at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. in 1932 on “Meeting the 
Emergency in Education” has attracted the 
attention of hard-pressed superintendents 
throughout the nation because he has led the 
way, and has proved his ability to handle 
a dificult situation at a very hazardous time. 

At the time of Mr. Bogan’s reelection to 
the superintendency in June, 1932, Mr. Cald- 
well, one of the outstanding members of the 
Board of Education, presented the achieve- 
ments of the administration of Superinten- 
dent William J. Bogan to the Board of Edu- 
cation. These may be found in the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Education for the June 
29, 1932 meeting as report No. 31879 on 
Page 1685. 

Some of the highlights of this report that 
have received national recognition are as 
follows: 


piano, violin, and voice give the young people 
additional opportunities that they would not 
otherwise have. Mr. Bogan is personally 
responsible for fostering in the rising gen- 
eration an appreciation of the best in music. 

Six standard evening schools meet the 
needs of the working boys, girls, and adults. 
Regular high school work is offered with 
full credit equivalent to that offered in the 
day high schools. The Strayer survey says, 
“Chicago has set for all large cities of Amer- 
ica an example of night high schools suffi- 
cient in number, conveniently placed, and 
comparable with the day high schools in type 
of work done.” 

Truant schools with a modified curriculum 
to meet the needs of truants and called 
“Special Schools for Boys” have the setvices 
of trained psychiatrists, psychologists and 
visiting teachers. Boys who might have be- 
come juvenile court cases are saved by this 
most modern treatment. These schools have 
attracted nation-wide attention aad mark a 
great step forward in education. 

Handicapped children: the crippled, blind, 
defective eyesight cases, deaf, anemic, sub- 
normals, epileptic, those having speech de- 
fects, and children confined to hospitals are 
especially taken care of by trainea teachers. 
In each field there is a specialized type of 
educational work provided. For the crippled 
children bus transportation, special feeding, 
elaborate and complex physio-therapy, in- 
cluding heat, ultra-violet rays, hydro-therapy, 
and active and passive exercises are a few 
of the services rendered. Chicago now 
stands in the first rank of American cities 
in its care and facilities for the education 
of handicapped children. 

Apart from his administrative achieve- 
ments Mr. Bogan is admired for his sincere 
interest in free public school education. He 
has long championed the junior colleges and 
as a result of his continued courage Chi- 
cago now boasts of three junior colleges 
which are easily accessible to students ‘n all 
parts of the city. A modernized curriculum 
in these institutions is attracting much at- 
tention. 

Because of Mr. Bogan’s leadership great 
numbers of educators in the midwest are de- 
sirous of extending his progressive educa- 
tional practices over the entire United States 
by electing him to that most influential place 
among school men, i.e., President of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 

Wiiuam J. Pace. 





was caused partly by the increased circula- 
tion, partly by the increase in the cost of 
paper, and partly by the improved quality 
of the magazine that seemed to be desired 
by our membership. Therefore, although 
our report shows a small unexpended bal- 
ance in the appropriation, one half the bill 
for the November Iturnors Teacuer, $762.22, 


is carried over to the next fiscal year. 

We are glad to report that this deficiency 
is more than made up by the increased re- 
ceipts from advertising, which were produced 
in some degree by the improved quality of 
the magazine. The receipts from advertising 
this year were $6,452.24 and last year 
$4,899.19, or an increase of $1,553.05. Our 











readers can further increase the receipts 
from advertising by patronizing the adver- 
tisers when convenient to do so and notify- 
ing them that such patronage resulted from 
their advertisements in the ILLino1s TEACHER. 

Every year your Board of Directors and 
the Editor are confronted with the difficult 
problem of making a contract and planning 
the form and content of your official pub- 
lication under fluctuating costs, taste and 
demands of our readers, number of sub- 
scribers, etc. At the time of making our 
contract for this year, our printers were try- 
ing to make adjustments to a “code,” and 
required us to allow some flexibility to the 
contract. It seems impossible to know more 
than a few months in advance what the re- 
quirements will be. 

We have evidence that the magazine is 
being read by an increasing number of 
teachers, since many letters are being re- 
ceived containing commendation and a few 
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containing helpful and constructive criti- 
cisms. We are truly thankful for both. The 
Editor takes this opportunity to express his 
gratitude to the many contributors who with- 
out charge have furnished us with many ex- 
cellent articles. We also publicly extend our 
thanks and appreciation to the Assistant 
Editor, whose efforts have been largely re 
sponsible for the character of the publication 
during this year. 


Other Literature Issued 


The various departments of the admin- 
istrative office have furnished much other 
informational and publicity matter during 
the year. For example, 20,000 copies of a 
revised edition of the Public School Catech- 
ism have been printed and part of them dis- 
tributed. We still have a large number of 
these which should be distributed early next 
year to people who will really read and use 
them. Some local groups are using this 
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Table Ii—Enrollment of Members of |. S. T. A. 
By Counties, Divisions, and State—Years of 1933-and 1934 
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Catechism as a sort of textbook for cultivat- 
ing an understanding of school problems in 
Illinois. In a few communities the local 
teachers have prevailed upon the editor of 
their local newspaper to run the contents of 
the Catechism in the paper, using a part of 
it in each edition until all of it has been 
used. 

We have had made and distributed: re- 
prints of a few articles first published in the 
Inurnors Teacuer. We find that the Legis- 
lative Bulletins issued during sessions of the 
Legislature are now growing in favor as pub- 
licity material since those receiving the Bul- 
letins compose brief articles based upon 
them and hand such articles to the editors 
of their local papers. Many mimeographed 
articles resulting from studies made by the 
Research Director have been distributed by 
him, as he will no doubt report to you. 
These are excellent publicity material and 
parts of them are being used in several news- 
papers and other publications throughout 
the State. 

In this connection we beg leave to call 
attention to the need of more publicity con- 
cerning the needs of the schools, the recom- 
mendations of our Association, and the in- 
formation from the Association office. This 
increased publicity can be brought about in 
one or both of two ways: first, by an in- 
creased effort on the part of our members 
to summarize such information and use it 
effectively for publication in local papers, 
or by the employment of a trained publicity 
agent to assist us in the office. 


Division Meetings 

There are now eighteen local Divisions of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association. The 
new one is the Mississippi Valley Division, 
consisting of the counties of Adams, Pike, 
Hancock, and Schuyler. This new Division 
enrolled 1037 members at its first meeting 
held in Quincy on October 11 and 12. The 
Divisions from which the territory for this 
new Division was taken reported a loss of 
only 139 in enrollment; therefore, there was 
a net gain of 898 members from the total 
territory of the two old Divisions. Five of 
the Division meetiugs were held in the spring 
and thirteen in the autumn. Brief reports 
of these meetings have been published in 
the Intiuvors Teacuer. We believe that all 
the Divisions complied with the recommenda- 
tion made by the Representative Assembly 
one year ago that speakers appear on the 
program for the purpose of informing teach- 
ers concerning the State Association, its 
problems and achievements. Your secretary 
spoke at nine different Division meetings, 
Director Fred L. Biester spoke at several 
others, Director Frank A. Jensen at some, 
and other speakers to the remaining few. 

The officers and committees of the local 
Divisions did practically all the work of 
arranging the programs and managing the 
meetings, but our office was frequently called 
upon to act in an advisory capacity. We 
sent to each of the four principal officers of 
each Division complete directions in regard 
to the administration of the affairs of the 
Division necessary to coordinate the activities 
of the Divisions with each other and with 
the State Association. We are glad to re- 
port that without exception the local officers 
have followed such directions and have other- 
wise shown a splendid spirit of cooperation 
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This was not the year for a regular session 
of our General Assembly; however, the 
Governor called four special sessions, the 
third of which was held early in the year 
and had for its purpose the solution of 
educational problems, particularly the finan- 
cial problem. Since this problem was not 
solved satisfactorily in that third special ses- 
sion, we hoped that the Governor would re- 
peat the same purpose in his call for the 
fourth special session held late in the year; 
however, the call for the fourth session was 
confined to the purpose of extending inde- 
finitely the sales or occupation tax. No 
doubt the chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation will report more fully concerning 
the sessions. Therefore, we will report here 
merely that your Secretary was in attendance 
almost every day of the third special session 
and performed the usual duties assigned 
him: preparing bills and having them in- 
troduced, presenting facts and arguments 
to committees of the House and Senate in 
support of our bills and against dangerous 
measures, whether bills or resolutions, inter- 
viewing individual members of the General 
Assembly, conferring and advising with other 
interested groups and their legislative agents, 
issuing bulletins of information and advice 
to our auxiliary legislative committee, and 
following the special directions of the Legis- 
lative Committee and its chairman. To do 
all this we had to call into service in the 
same cause the Director of Research and at 
times the entire office force. 

The Secretary’s comment on the results 
obtained from the third special session will 
be found in an editorial in the June ILLino1s 
TEACHER. 


Field Work 


Your Secretary has this year done more 
field work than usual considering the fact 
that much of his time was necessarily spent 
in Springfield. He has traveled several thou- 
sand miles, delivered addresses to nine Divi- 
sion meetings, several county teachers’ insti- 
tutes, many Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
several Rotary Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Labor 
organizations, American Legion meetings, 
and other types of meetings. Your Secre- 
tary, believing it would be helpful to observe 
the work of some other state teachers asso- 
ciations, accepted two invitations to speak in 
Ohio, one to its Northwestern Division and 
one to the summer meeting of the whole 
State Aesociation. We confess that at these 
meetings we probably learned more than we 
taught. Because of lack of time and endur- 
ance we have been compelled to decline 
many invitations to speak, and we hope that 
the local committees who were refused will 
understand that it is impossible to accept all 
_ requests for addresses. 

We hope also that an increasing b 
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of our local members will respond to the 
invitations to explain the plans, purposes, 
programs, and achievements of the organi- 
zation. Our cause needs a large number of 
able and fearless advocates. 


In Relation to the N. E. A. 

Your Board of Directors appointed a full 
quota of delegates to the annual summer 
meeting of the N.E.A. held at Washington 
last July, and I believe all of them were in 
attendance. Several Illinois delegates par- 
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Divisions and Counties : i Z 
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16 Southwestern 3099 3849 3086 13 
Bond 32 153 40 8 
Calhoun. 16 56 29 13 
Clinton. 89 143 83 6 
Greene 109 202 99 10 
Jefferson. 137 287 103 34 
Jersey 85 115 90 5 
Madison 871 866 846 25 
Marion 240 331 232 8 
ee ee 87 96 99 Oe 12 
Montgomery.__.___................ 86 330 93 gelbiss 7 
Randolph 5 BRE. > 250 224 241 yg Tae 
St. Clair 965 916 2006 | ce 39 
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17 Western. 1414 1660 *1640 r 226 
Fulton 206 436 206 > 
Henderson. 105 115 95 
Knox 446 447 429 
McDonough... 341 295 290 

aed 105 130 82 

Warren 211 237 211 

18 Mississippi Valley... *1101 *1224 - 
Adams. 495 454 lll 
Hancock 231 318 176 
Pike. 267 314 61 
EES «| 108 138 40 

net gain, 1523 
State of Illinois. 39554 47922 38159 2113 2113 




















*Pike with 61 has been transferred to Mississippi Valley, and Adams with 111, Hancock, 
with 176, and Schuyler with 40, to same new division. 


ticipated quite actively in the deliberations 
of several committees and on the floor and 
platform of the Representative Assembly. 
A partial report on these activities appeared 
as editorials in the September ILuino1s 
Teacuer. Your Secretary is still a member 
of the Board of Directors, the Committee on 
Social-Economic Goals, and is still consuitant 
for the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education and has attended several meet- 
ings of these bodies. He has recently been 
appointed to a new committee called the 
Committee on Reorganization of the N.E.A., 
but this committee has not yet had a meet- 
ing. 

The Committee on Social-Economic Goals 
completed the first part of its report, that is, 
the naming of the goals. It is now engaged 
on the second part of its report, that of “in- 
dicating the materials and methods which 
the schools of the nation should use to at- 
tain these goals.” This second part is being 
found even more difficult than the first, but 
the committee is stil] at work. 


Office Staff 

The regular employees in the Association 
office are the same as were reported for the 
last three years. We believe these employees 
have all rendered faithful service, which we 
hope has been satisfactory to the member- 
ship. As the duties and demands on the 
office increase we find it necessary each year 
to employ more extra help than for the year 
before. No doubt the Director of Research 
will call your attention to the increasing de- 
mands made upon his department. In the 
editorial department we have found the work 





constantly increasing and the requirements 
more particular. For example, as the Ixu- 
Nos TEACHER has increased in interest, the 
demands for correct mailing become more 
and more numerous and insistent, and it is 
indeed a tedious and continuous task to keep 
the mailing list of nearly 40,900 subscribers 
correct when so many of them are disposed 
to change their addresses so frequently. Be- 
sides this, our auxiliary legislative commit- 
tee has now grown to over three thousand 
members and requests are constantly coming 
for additions to it. We do not like to refuse 
to send our legislative material to any promi- 
nent teacher, club or association official, or 
other interested citizen that requests it. But 
these people, too, frequently change their 
addresses and club officiais are changed from 
year to year; therefore, it requires much 
time to keep this mailing list correct. But 
our Legislative Committee believes that it is 
important to keep it correct. 

We respectfully offer the suggestion that 
this list now contains as many names as it 
should; in fact, the work of mimeographing 
and mailing legislative bulletins has out- 
grown the facilities of our office and I ad- 
vise that next year such mimeographing and 
mailing be done by some commercial com- 
pany in Springfield. Of course, the postage 
bills for this large number of frequent Bul- 
letins is an important item in the expenses of 
the office as you will note by the treasurer’s 
report. 

Another task that requires particular care 
is that of checking up the enrollment cards 
and copying lists to return to the Division 
treasurers; but of course this ought to be 
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done and will be done if you allow the bills 
for the help. 

In this connection I wish to say that it is 
almost impossible to divide our work defi- 
nitely into clearly defined departments. There 
is much overlapping of functions. I have 
already said that the Research Department 
is called upon to assist in the legislative 
work. Its employees also assist in publicity, 
the “Save the Schools Campaign,” etc. The 
editorial department also does work and 
makes expenditures in these other depart- 
ments. For instance, Mr. Grimm, the di- 
rector of research, and Eloise Bingham, as- 
sistant editor, have both done work and ex- 
pended money for these other purposes, and 
have sometimes been issued orders to pay for 
extra help, postage, paper, or other neces- 
sary items that properly come under two or 
three different appropriation heads. This of 
course means that the amount appropriated 
to each department is not a true index of the 
work or the actual expenditures for all pur- 
poses made by the head of that department. 
It means also that the great variety of work 
done by each of us makes it difficult for the 
Committee on Appropriations to judge accu- 
rately in advance what to appropriate for each 
item on the list. But after all, I believe the 
report of the treasurer will convince you that 
the Committee on Appropriations has done 
the best it could and that the Board of Di- 
rectors, the committees, and the employees 


in the office have been judicious in expendi- - 


tures and their classification. 


Miscellaneous Duties 


The Secretary arranged the minutes of the 
annual state meeting of last year for perma- 
nent record and published that record in 
the February number of the Intino1s Teacu- 
er. He attended several committee meetings 
in an advisory capacity and kept a record 
of the proceedings of such committee meet- 
ings when necessary. He attended all meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, kept the min- 
utes and published them in the IL.ino1s 
Teacher. He examined all bills filed for 
payment by the Association, wrote 453 or- 
ders to pay these bills, charged each order 
to its proper appropriation, submitted such 
orders to the president and chairman of the 
Executive Committee for approval and sent 
them to the treasurer for payment. 

The correspondence addressed to your Sec- 
retary is still increasing and the kinds of in- 
formation requested are becoming more va- 
ried. We have done our best to answer 
promptly an average of twelve to fourteen 
letters each working day; but have found it 
necessary io delay replies to some letters be- 
cause they required reference to the school 


“law or revenue law, the files of research 


studies, state records and reports, or other 
library material. 


We kept the records of the several Divi- ~ 


sions that are necessary for the administra- 


tion of affairs of the State Association, such . 


as lists oi officers and delegates, statement 
ef resolutions adopted, and other important 
activities of the Divisions. We worked out 
the many details of the plans for the state 
meeting and have examined credentials and 
issued seat cards for each of the delegates. 
We have done the best we could to cultivate 
friendly relations with other organizations by 
conferring with their officers and committees 
and by explaining our program and purposes 
(Continued on page 172) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 
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The Seven Million Dollar Deficiency 


@ ON January 22 Hon. Louie E. Lewis of the 50th Sena- 

torial District introduced House Bill No. 80, providing 
that beginning with March, 1935, and each month there- 
after to and including September, 1935, there shall be 
transferred from the Occupational Tax fund to the com- 
mon school fund $1,000,000 each month, in addition to the 
$875,000 a month already provided for since March 1, 
1934. Thus in these seven months the $7,000,000 de- 
ficiency in the common school fund for the present bien- 
nium will be made up. Mr. Lewis introduced also House 
Bill No. 81, to provide for the monthly transfer from the 
general revenue fund to the common school fund of one- 
twelfth of the amount appropriated for that year from said 
common school fund and not available from other sources. 
This is to assure the full apportionment of the common 
school fund by putting back of the appropriation the gen- 
eral revenue fund of the State. 


Since House Bill No. 80, which is to make up the 
$7,000,000 deficiency, may become the subject of con- 
troversy, all its supporters ought to be able to explain 
the reasons for it. Therefore, we are making a simple 
explanation of the necessity for it, as follows: 


The 58th General Assembly at its regular session in 
the first half of 1933 appropriated to the common school 
fund $10,500,000 a year, or $21,000,000 for the biennium 
beginning July 1, 1933, and ending June 30, 1935. This 
common school fund is commonly called the State Dis- 
tributive Fund because it is raised by some form of state 
taxes and is distributed as state aid to all the elementary 
schools of the State. 


Preceding the year 1933, a state tax on property was 
levied and a state tax rate was fixed to raise a part of the 
state revenues, including the amount appropriated to the 
common school fund. But no such state tax rate was fixed 
in 1933, and the common school fund for the present 
biennium was to be raised from other sources. So the 
General Assembly enacted a law providing that after 
March 1, 1934, and the first day of each month thereafter, 
the Governor, State Treasurer, and Auditor shall direct 
the transfer of monies in the occupational tax fund so that 
one-twelfth of the amount levied for the common school 
fund for the year goes to the common school fund month- 
ly. (See page 1090, Session Laws, 1933.) 

Now one-twelfth of the $10,500,000 appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933, or for the follow- 
ing year of this biennium, is $875,000. Therefore, begin- 
ning with March 1, 1934, the officials named above have 


each month transferred from the occupational tax fund 
to the common school fund $875,000. 

But from July 1, 1933, when the biennium began, to 
March 1, 1934, when the transfers began, is eight months 
for which no transfers were made. Therefore, for eight 
months the schools received not a penny of the appropria- 
tion covering those eight months; and eight times $875,000 
is $7,000,000, which is a deficiency for that fiscal year, 
the first year of the biennium. 

We may state this another way by saying that from 
March 1, 1934, when the transfers began, to June 30, 1935, 
when the biennium ends, is just sixteen months; and six- 
teen times the monthly transfer of $875,000 is $14,000,000, 
which is all the schools will get of the appropriation made 
for the biennium. The $21,000,000 appropriated less the 
$14,000,000 distributed leaves $7,000,000 deficiency. 

It is true that in this biennium some money was paid 
into the common school fund from the collections of de- 
linquent taxes that were levied on property to raise the 
common school fund for prior bienniums. But this money 
cannot be applied on the appropriations made for this 
biennium without leaving a deficit in the distribution for 
those prior bienniums. So it is clear that there is a de- 
ficiency for one time or the other. Really there is a 
deficiency for both periods; for the common school fund 
on last January 1, was short $8,419,393.90 on account of 
delinquent property taxes for bienniums prior to the 
present one. 

Neither can the funds from the diversion of the gaso- 
line tax be said to “make up” this deficit. For the gaso- 
line tax diversion law was an emergency relief measure, 
and it is clearly stated in the appropriation law that the 
funds diverted shall be “in addition to other funds 
appropriated.” 

Therefore, the schools are $7,000,000 short on the funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, be- 
sides several million dollars of delinquent property taxes 
for previous fiscal years. The Constitution requires that 
the payment of the $21,000,000 appropriated to the schools 
for the present biennium be completed by September 30, 
1935, or the unpaid balance will lapse. But as explained 
above such payment cannot be completed under the present 
legal provisions. 

Therefore, the 59th General Assembly, now in session, 
should enact emergency legislation to make up the de- 
ficiency at once and thus pay to the schools what they were 
promised by previous General Assemblies. Partly because 
of the deficiency in the amounts appropriated, there is a 
real crisis in school finance, as evidenced by starving and 
closing schools. 
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to them. We served on a sort of super-com- 
mittee of representatives of about twenty-five 
of the leading organizations in Illinois whose 
purpose was to promote the ratification by 
the people of the proposal by the Legisla- 
ture to issue bonds voted on at the election 
last month. 

Please understand we are not complaining 
about the work we are able to do; we are 
explaining why we cannot do all that may 
be asked of us. It is only natural that as 
the Association grows in membership and 
prestige the demands upon its administrative 
ofice will increase in number and variety. 
The time has come when we must state 
plainly that the work that ought to be done 
is too much for our time, strength and versa- 
tility. We wish to state also that we have a 
feeling of deep gratitude to the officers and 
members of the Association for their pa- 
tience and forbearance and many expressions 
of encouragement for an humble servant who 
cannot possibly be expert or thoroughly effi- 
cient in all these varied functions. 

We believe we ought to make a brief ex- 
planation of why one assigned duty was not 
performed in the last year, that of publishing 
in the ILtrno1s TEACHER comparative rates of 
charges and amounts of taxes paid by pri- 
vately owned and publicly owned utility cor- 
porations. Our reasons for the omission are 
two: first, authentic figures for such compari- 
sons are difficult to obtain and our Depart- 
ment of Research had sufficient work with- 
out attempting the research necessary to 
establish the facts in regard to utilities; sec- 
ond, the rates, charges, and practices of 
utility corporations are now being exposed 
in a rather elaborate report by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and comparative rates by 
such projects as that under the Tennessee 
Valley Administration. 

In lieu of our publication according to 
assignment, we beg leave to refer you and 
our other members to the forthcoming report 
by the Federal Trade Commission. We as- 
sure you that it was not sympathy with the 
practices of the utility corporations in propa- 
ganda, policies, and legislation in Illinois 
that deterred us from making the publication 
requested. Such interests, joining with the 
banking interests and the real estate exploit- 
ers, organize such committees as the Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Public Expenditures, va- 
rious tax leagues, and other organizations 
that have been destructively reducing the 
costs of education and strenuously opposing 
progressive school legislation. 

To illustrate how these interests work, 
let us consider the experience of the Texas 
State Teachers Association, which at one 
time allied itself with the big business in- 
terests, but is now defending the schools 
against them. We quote from the Texas 
Outlook, the official publication of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. In its issue of 
last month is a copy of the report of Secre- 
tary Ellis to the president, executive com- 
mittee, and members of the State Teachers 
Association. In this report Secretary Ellis 
makes this positive statement; “In 1928 the 
State Teachers Association adopted a resolu- 
tion which to the utility corporations meant 
that the T. S. T. A. had aligned itself with 
the utilities in the effort to indoctrinate the 
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youth of Texas in a manner satisfactory to 
these utilities.” 

Secretary Ellis also reports that a super- 
intendent in Texas declared that “the State 
Teachers Association has been turned over 
to certain interests which have never favored 
a satisfactory taxing system or a satisfactory 
schedule of salaries for the teachers.” It is 
interesting and very significant fact that 
about that time the Texas Outlook grew al- 
most to Saturday Evening Post proportions 
and contained many full-page advertisements 
by public utility corporations, as files in our 
ofice will attest. However, it is evident 
from Secretary Ellis’ report that the only 
friendliness shown education in Texas by the 
utility interests was demonstrated by liberal 
appropriations for advertising in the Texas 
Outlook; for they opposed appropriations to 
be raised by public taxation for education. 
In this same report Secretary Ellis qucies 
Attorney-General Allred as asking: “What 
shall rule Texas, the people who ought to 
rule or the special interests that have been 
ruling? Selfish privileged interests main- 
taining their high-priced lobbyists in Austin 
and retaining members of the Legislature as 
their attorneys have been directing the des- 
tiny of the State.” And then Mr. Ellis adds: 
“Mr. Allred means that certain corpora’‘ons 
controlling oil, gas, electric power, sulphur, 
liquor, race tracks, and others, through their 


; Not so long ago our 
% schools in Kentucky faced 
virtual collapse. Financial 
support, already meager, was ¥ 
¢ being rapidly cut away; a 
tangled mass of obsolete 
school laws made matters ¥% 
worse. Now we have a 
“brand new" school code, a 
state per capita nearly twice 
that of last year, and a lib- 
eral appropriation for “free ¥% 
textbooks." Within two and & 
a half years, the cause of 
education in Kentucky has 
been advanced almost a gen- 
eration. , 

Good fortune? Perhaps, 
, but not that alone. The road 
to reorganization has not 
been an one. We can- 
not help but feel that these 
“good new days” are here 
because of rigid adherence 
to a simple formula—a sound 
reorganization program, plus 
a comprehensive plan for in- 
terpreting that program to 
the people, plus vigorous, 
concerted action by all 
friends of education in sup- 
port of the program.— 
JAMES H. RICHMOND, % 
State Superintendent of Pub- 
; lic Instruction, Kentucky. 
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publicity agents, lobbyists and attorneys, are 
using every possible means to control every 
function cf government, including the schools 
. . « . Some of these lobbyists have deliber- 
ately misrepresented the facts in regard to 
the work of the T. S. T. A.” 

The whole report by Secretary Ellis is 
really a plea to the teachers of Texas to 
throw off the yoke of the big-business poli- 
tical machine and to enlist in a campaign 
to save the schools of Texas for the children 
even if such enlistment requires a fight 
against their former allies. 


The Outlook 


We believe no comparison between Texas 
and Illinois is needed except to say that, as 
far as we know, our State Teachers Associa- 
tion has never been directly allied with the 
school wreckers; but it is possible we have 
not recognized and opposed their activities 
as we should. 

We believe that the teachers of [Illinois 
are as intelligent and as capable of learning 
as are the teachers of Texas. Therefore, the 
bitter experiences of the past few years have 
certainly brought our members to a full 
realization of the potent influence of the 
powerful organizations that oppose financial 
relief for the schools. This influence pre- 
vented any really helpful or constructive 
legislation by the regular session of the 58th 
General Assembly. It prevented considera- 
tion of our program for relief bills by the 
3rd special session, which was called for the 
express purpose of school relief. The same 
influence induced the LS.T.A. to give a tacit 
endorsement to a method of taxation that is 
condemned by all the recognized authorities 
on taxation, a method that is a gross viola- 
tion of the principle of taxation in propor- 
tion to ability to pay. Such tacit endorse- 
ment was given with the understanding that 
the schools would receive large benefits from 
the enactment of a law providing for this 
inequitable and condemned method. But 
now since its enactment and the resultant 
boasted “surplus” of funds in the state treas- 
ury, we find that under present laws the 
schools are to receive $7,000,000 less in this 
biennium than the meager amount ap- 
propriated to them for the biennium. The 
same baleful influences defeated the proposal 
to hold a constitutional convention, through 
fear that a graduated income tax might be 
possible under a new constitution. There 
are indications that the same influences do 
not. want an Educational Commission ap- 
pointed unless they can control it. In fact, 
everything proposed for the relief of the 
schools or for the establishment of a just, 
equitable and adequate system of taxation 
meets the potent opposition of these power- 
ful influences. Therefore, the outlook at 
this time, just preceding the regular session 
of the 59th General Assembly, is not bright. 
The indications are that it will require an 
energetic and harmonious campaign by the 
teachers and all other friends of the schools 
to achieve any definite results. 

But the need for financial relief for the 
schools is greatér than ever and is still in- 
creasing. The schools are still experiencing 
a real crisis, some of them are considering 
closing and a few have closed. Many teach- 
ers are paid only a pitiful pittance for their 
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yery necessary service, or are not paid at all. 
Thousands of children are being denied their 
constitutional right to a good common school 
education. In the face of all this the gov- 
ernmental authorities seem to have no de- 
finite plan for meeting the crisis, and the 
dominating influences in the State seem as 
determined as ever to prevent any increase 
in revenues for school support. 

However, there does seem to be one en- 
couraging feature in the present situation. 
More of the people than ever before are 
aware of the dangers threatening the schools 
and are more fully determined to defend the 
schools of their children. We ought to take 
advantage of this aroused public opinion by 
presenting a reasonable but efficacious plan 
for school relief and by rallying the people 
to its support. There is one thing that the 
present dominating influences and their tools 
do respect, and that is a strong mass demand 
by any large bloc of people. 

Therefore, one of the most important func- 
tions of this meeting is to formulate and 
present a legislative program that will, if 
enacted, secure the necessary financial sup- 
port for the schools. Let us consider the 
report of our Committee on Legislation 
both critically and tolerantly; and, after its 
revision, if necessary, and its adoption, let 
us give it our united and enthusiastic sup- 
port. No doubt we shall still have the op- 
position of powerful influences; but let us 
meet this opposition with the power of public 
opinion and by mass action by as large a 
bloc of the people as we can rally to our 
banner. 

We must not fail this time. For if we do, 
our only hope is to turn to the Federal 
Government for aid. Up to the time of the 
recent farcical third special session, ironically 
designated the session for school relief, and 
of the recent failure by the people to matify 
the proposal to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion, your humble servant was not in favor 
of any large amount of Federal support for 
schools. But if the people of Illinois are so 
gullible as to permit the tax-dodgers to 
induce them to retain the antiquated restric- 
tive revenue article of the constitution, and 
if the state government demonstrates its own 
breakdown by a failure to give sufficient sup- 
port to one of its most necessary institutions, 
then we have no recourse but to turn to 
the Federal Government. For the Federal 
Government has practically unlimited powers 
of taxation. Its principal sources of revenue 
now are selective sales taxes on such luxuries 
as liquors and tobacco, and a graduated in- 
come tax that collects large amounts from 
those able to pay. Uncle Sam has not yet 
stooped to the general sales tax, which the 
powers that be in Illinois have probably 
fastened permanently on the poor in order 
to protect the large incomes of the rich. 

The time has come when the state govern- 
ment must assume its responsibilities and 
furnish a liberal financial support for all the 
schools in the State; or the friends of the 
public schools must recognize the breakdown 
of local and state government and the neces- 
sity of obtaining the financial support of the 
Federal Government and possibly of accept- 
ing a partial Federal administration of affairs 
heretofore considered purely local. 

Let us make one more strenuous effort 
next year to preserve our democratic form 
of government and our state and local au- 
tonomy, so that we shall not be compelled to 
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follow the example of several other civilized 
nations by adopting a strongly centralized 
nationalism or submitting to an American 
Fascism. This is the language it seems to 
me we must begin to talk to the people and 
the powers that be in Illinois. 


Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried, the report of the Secretary was 
accepted. 

The President then called for the 
report of the Director of Research. Mr. 
Lester R. Grimm read his report as 
follows: 


REPORT OF RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT 


To the Officers and Representative Assembly 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association: 
@ THE following report of the Research 
Department for the year of 1934 is pre- 
sented for your consideration: 

The first part of the year was given over 
largely to the special legislative session 
which convened in February and for three 
months considered among other things cer- 
tain school legislation. As best we could 
we assisted the Legislative Committee in 
preparing bills and following work of the 
special session. The Research Department 
drafted ten bills and did most of the work 
in preparing nine others. Statistical and 
other information had to be assembled and 
presented to legislators and to others in sup- 
port of many bills. 

A legislative session in which educational 
matters become a real issue means that our 
department must give practically full time 
to such tasks as drafting bills, preparing 
information pertaining to the issues dis- 
cussed, attending committee hearings, keep- 
ing of records, digesting bills, assisting with 
bulletins, handling correspondence pertain- 
ing to various phases of the legislative pro- 
gram, the planning of courses of legislative 
action, and the like. Generally the Legis- 
lature is in Springfiel@ about three days each 
legislative week, but the heaviest work upon 
our department usually comes on those days 
when the General Assembly is not in Spring- 
field. 

Those who do not have actual experience 
in following bills through the General As- 
sembly too often fail to understand some of 
the details involved. To illustrate: some of 
you are now acquainted with the details and 
the administration of the bill providing for 
the distribution of the money diverted from 
the gasoline tax yield; such bill was drafted 
like many others in our department and we 
had later to draft 14 amendments to such 
bill which were adopted before passage of 
the bill on account of the frequent changes 
in legislative plans and policies that came 
about in the skirmishing of the third special 
session. Every important bill must be con- 
stantly watched and revised to meet changes 
in the general program of which such bill is 
a part in order to avoid the Scylla of un- 
constitutionality on one hand and the 
Charybdis of administrative impossibility on 
the other. 

The work falling upon the stenographic 
assistant in our department with reference 
to typing, cutting stencils, mimeographing 
bulletins and the like has become entirely too 
burdensome. Recently we have had to run 
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stencils until they wore out and then cut 
new ones to make enough copies to supply 
the demand. We have gone beyond the 
“mimeographing stage” for much of our 
work and must arrange other means of pre- 
paring part of the materials for distribution. 

During the year we have prepared six 
contributions for the Ittinois Teacher and 
have prepared several booklets of which we 
shall mention the following: 

“State Aid Problems in Illinois”—issued 
in January. 

“Another State Aid Problem” (which later 
had to be re-mimeographed) —issued in May. 
This is the little booklet which attempts to 
explain the $7,000,000 arrearage that is 
threatened in the state school fund for the 
present biennium. 

“The School Crisis in Illinois” (which was 
presented to all members of the General As- 
sembly for study before the vote was taken 
on the gasoline tax diversion program.) 





Proceedings of County 
Superintendents’ Section 


®@ ON account of the expiration of the 

term of two county superintendents 
—namely, Mr. Don C. Moss and Mr. 
Irving Pearson—and the going out of 
office of the following county super- 
intendents—Boyes, Maue, Holscher, 
Wilhite, Timberlake, and Moore— 
there were eight members of the Teach- 
ers Reading Circle Board elected at 
this meeting. 

TeacHers Reapinc Circce Boarp. 
Northern Section: Mr. Irving Pearson 
for a three-year term; Mr. W. C. Petty 
to fill a two-year vacancy; Mr. C. E. 
Grifith to fill a one-year vacancy. 
Central Section: Mr. Luther I. Black 
for a one-year term; Mr. Cloyd Wright 
to fill a two-year vacancy. Southern 
Section: Mr. Don C. Moss for a three- 
year term; Mr. Harry E. Puntney to 
fill a two-year vacancy; Mr. E. H. 
Runkwitz to fill a one-year vacancy. 

State TEACHERS EXAMINING Boarp. 
Northern Section: Mr. Lewis  V. 
Morgan was chosen to succeed himself 
for a three-year term. 


State Spectinc Contest Commit- 
TEE. Northern Section: Mr. W. W. 
Tucker to fill a two-year vacancy. 
Central Section: Mr. F. R. Isenberg 
for a three-year term. 

Puprts Reapinc Circie Boarp. 
Central Section: Mr. L. A. Tuggle, 
three-year term. Southern Section: 
Mr. M. L. Hunt, two-year term. 

All of these nominations made by 
the three sections were confirmed by 
the County Superintendents Section as 
a whole upon motion and a vote. 


(Signed) F. G. Bram. 
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“The Outlook for Teachers’ Salaries”— 
issued in May. 

“Some Critical Issues Before the Schools” 
—issued in May. : 

“The Illinois Plan of State Aids for Com- 
mon Schools”—released in July. 

“State Minimum Salary Laws and Regula- 
tions”—prepared in October at the special 
request of the Legislative Committee. 

“Larger School District Unit Problems” 
(which is Volume I of a three-volume study 
made during the summer and now practically 
ready to be released.) 

With reference to the distribution of the 
mimeographed booklets we shall say that 
they are sent to the members of such com- 
mittees of the Association as ought to be 
interested in the problems discussed and to 
those who request information upon the 
topics treated. A booklet which summarizes 
returns from a questionnaire is in general 
sent to every person who returns information 
summarized in such booklet. Many of you 
have requested some of the above listed book- 
lets during the year and have been unable to 
receive them because the supply was ex- 
hausted. We can no longer meet the de- 
mands over a very long period for most of 
our mimeographed materials. 

Then, too, we found it again necessary to 
prepare and print 20,000 copies of the Public 
School Catechism. The Director of the de- 
partment spent only one week upon this 
seventh edition of the Catechism, most of 
the work being done by the assistant, Mrs. 
Whitlock, who spent several weeks upon the 
task. 

Also, we compiled lists of tax rates paid 
by school districts of various sizes and types 
and compiled a similar list for the non-high 
school districts. These are mentioned as 
typical of several types of statistical in- 
formation that must be revised yearly for 
various uses in the office. 


In cooperation with a national survey of 
state school finance we prepared during the 
summer a detailed outline of the various 
forms and methods of state school aids in 
Illinois. This was the only project on a 
cooperative nation-wide basis that we as- 
sisted with during the year—although we 
had several requests to assist on such pro- 
jects, attend national conferences, and the 
like. The lack of time prevents us from 
assisting along such lines even though such 
might be somewhat desirable. We in Illi- 
nois must steadfastly hold to the convinction 
that the problem of school finance and the 
vital school problems in this State are to 
be solved primarily by centering our energies 
and our attention for the most part right 
here in Illinois on our own Illinois problems. 

Some general idea of the volume of work 
that our department is called upon to do can 
be obtained from the following statements. 
The postage bill for the department totaled 
around $260 for the present year. One hun- 
dred sixty thousand sheets of mimeographed 
material were prepared in the department 
in 1934—with 49 more stencils already cut 
and now waiting to be run as soon as there 
is time and help to take care of them. We 
do at times call in extra stenographic help. 
But during the past year the appropriation 
for the Research Department was cut so low 
that we have had insufficient extra help and 
have been handicapped in many other ways. 
The field work has been rather limited 
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during the year on account of such constant 
pressure of work in the office. The Director 
of the department spent a few days in the 
field in connection with the collection of 
needed information. He made a few trips 
to speak before educational meetings. Of 
58 requests that we have had in 1934 to 
speak before such groups we have found 
time to meet only 14 of them, hardly one 
fourth of the number. 

In conclusion we must say that the de- 
partment has not done as much work as 
needs to be done. Some of the requests for 
information from our department in recent 
weeks have not been answered—simply be- 
cause we have not had time to take care of 
them. Of course there are many requests 
which come to us that fall entirely outside 
our field of work; for example, legal ques- 
tions in general should go to the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


There seems to be one en- 
couraging feature in the 
present situation. More of 
the people than ever before 
; are aware of the dangers ¥ 
¥ threatening the schools and 
are more fully determined to ¥% 
defend the schools of their 
children. We ought to take 
advantage of this aroused 
public opinion by presenting 
a reasonable but efficacious 
¥% plan for school relief and by 
rallying the people to its sup- 
port. There is one thing that ¥ 
the present dominating influ- 
ences and their tools do re- 
spect, and that is a strong 
mass demand by any large 
bloc of people.—ROBERT C. 
MOORE, Secretary, |.S.T.A. 
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rather than be sent to the office of the Asso- 
ciation. Any request that specifically con- 
cerns the Association program generally re- 
ceives the attention it deserves if we can 
possibly find the time to take care of it. 

Further, in conclusion we must say that we 
appreciate the splendid help and cooperation 
that you constantly give us in sending us 
information and in helping in various ways. 
Without your continued loyal assistance the 
Research Department would be able to ren- 
der but little service. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. Gri. 

Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly, the report was adopted. 

After a brief period of Association 
singing conducted by Mr. Hoff, the 
President called for the report of the 
Committee to Write a Pension Bill. 
Mr. John W. Thalman, chairman of 
the committee, after a few introduc- 
tory remarks read the report of the 
committee exactly as it was published 
in the November number of the ILu1- 
Nois TEACHER. 
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Mr. Thalman then stated three 
choices of action by the Representa- 
tive Assembly: first, the rejection of 
the report; second, its acceptance and 
its inclusion in the legislative program 
for the coming year; and third, order- 
ing the tentative bill printed and a 
copy sent to every member of the II- 
linois State Teachers Association for 
study and its approval or rejection at 
the next annual meeting. He then 
moved the adoption of the third choice 
and the motion was seconded by Mr. 
H. A. Perrin. 

Then followed a long discussion of 
the various features of the proposed 
pension bill and several amendments 
were offered. 

In the midst of this discussion Miss 
Susan Scully, president of the Chicago 
Division and a delegate, announced 
that the Chicago Division wanted the 
record to show that they were not vot- 
ing. A few questions were asked by 
Chicago delegates, but none of them 
voted on any of the proposals to 
amend or adopt. 

Delegate C. A. Waller of the South- 
ern Division moved to change the re- 
quired thirty years of service to twenty- 
five years of service. This motion was 
seconded by Delegate E. H. Lukenbill 
of the Central Division and was car- 
ried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 

This was the only change made in 
the report of the Committee. 

Miss Peterson, a delegate from the 
Black Hawk Division, then offered a 
substitute motion for the motion made 
by Mr. Thalman to adopt the third 
choice of action. Miss Peterson’s sub- 
stitute motion was that the Representa- 
tive Assembly adopt the report im- 
mediately as the pension bill of this 
Representative Assembly, which in 
substance, was the second choice sug- 
gested by the chairman, Mr. Thalman. 
This substitute motion was seconded 
by Delegate W. J. Colahan of the 
Northeastern Division and was car- 
ried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 

Upon being questioned by Delegate 
George O. Smith, President Mason in- 
terpreted this action as providing for 
the continuation of the present com- 
mittee with power to employ an actu- 
ary through the Board of Directors of 
the Association. President Mason then 
announced that it was too late to take 
up the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions and announced further 
that the meeting was adjourned until 
1:30 in the afternoon. 
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Third 


General Session 


@ THE Representative Assembly was 

called to order in its third general 
session at 1:30 p.m., Thursday, De- 
cember 27, by President M-son. Af- 
ter a brief period of singing directed 
by Mr. Hoff, the President called for 
the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. Frank A. Jensen, chairman of 
the committee, read the report as it 
was published in the December num- 
ber of the ILtrnors TeEacHER. The re- 
port of the committee was adopted as 
published, except that part of the re- 
port pertaining to “Master’s Degree 
Courses in State Teachers’ Colleges.” 
Upon motion duly seconded and car- 
ried by vote, this matter was laid on 
the table. 

Before presenting the resolution en- 
titled “Statewide Educational Survey,” 
Chairman Jensen made the follow- 
ing explanation: 


After the close of the third special session 
of the Legislature last spring the directors 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
had a meeting and recognized the fact that 
the commission which they had planned to 
set up through the Legislature was not set 
up; so the question was, just what will we 
do with the resolution which was passed by 
this delegate assembly one year ago with 
reference to setting up some kind of an 
organization to institute a state-wide fact- 
finding, nonpartisan school survey? As a 
result of bringing that up and giving it care- 
ful consideration, the President of our organ- 
ization appointed a committee of three from 
the Board of Directors, which he informed 
you of last night, to study the plans that 
might be suggested, or ways and means to 
bring about some type of a state school sur- 
vey—the method of doing it and also the 
method of financing it. 

This Committee composed of Mr. Vance 
from Danville, Mr. Biester from Glen Ellyn, 
and myself, worked on the possibility of 
schemes or methods whereby we could bring 
an educational commission into being, and 
in turn start the work of a school survey. 
In August we made our report. Our first 
meeting, when we were appointed, was in 
May. As a result of our recommendations 
in our report made the last week of August 
to the Board of. Directors, this resolution was 
passed by the Board of Directors of the 
State Teachers Association: 

The Board of Directors favors the im- 
mediate -setting up of an education com- 
mission of fifteen members of [Illinois 
people to be appointed by the Governor 
with the cooperation of the committee of 
the IHinois State Teachers Association, the 
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Treasurer and Resolutions, Nominating 
and Legislative Committees’ Report 


commission to be financed by the Illinois 

State Teachers Association and allied or- 

ganizations. 

The purpose of this commission shall be: 
first, to redefine the aims and functions of 
the public schools; second, to study and 
make recommendations concerning the or- 
ganization, administration, and control of 
public education; and, third, to study and 
make recommendations concerning the 
financing of public education. 

Following that meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the State Teachers Association, 
your committee called together the presi- 
dents of all of the Divisions and informed 
them exactly of the project which we were 
starting out on. We must report a most 
favorable reaction upon the part of all of 
the presidents and of the Divisions, evident 
to us as we attended meetings of Divisions 
which were not represented at the first 
meeting, and on the part of the teachers in 
the State—wanting to get the facts of the 
case as determined by a nonparisan board 
so that we may start with some fundamentals 
in planning some of our future legislation. 

Keep this in mind: a state-wide school 
survey is not something that can be brought 
into being in a day and reported on in three 
months from that day. It means an inten- 
sive study and a large amount of work by 
the people in the State of Illinois. It is to 
be a cooperative survey and we all are to 
participate in it. It will probably take a 
year or possibly two years, but there seemed 
to be a feeling, as we went around through 
the State, working in the offices of the vari- 
ous Divisions, that there was a very definite 
need for this type of thing. 

Now, your committee followed out the reso- 
lution passed, and had four conferences with 
the Governor in the matter of setting up an 
educational commission. The only thing 
which I can report at the present time is 
that this committee of the State Teachers 
Association still exists. Its work has not 
been finished. Many of you are a little im- 
patient that the announcement of the com- 
mission has not been made, but keep in 
mind that this commission must be composed 
of about fifteen people, appointed by the 
Governor, with the cooperation of the three 
members of this Committee representing your 
organization. To date, my only report is 
that we have not agreed upon the member- 
ship of that committee. We are still work- 
ing. 

After the adoption of the complete 
report amended as stated above, Dele- 
gate W. J. Cooney of Chicago, offered 
the following: 

Waueneas, It has been revealed to us that 
exorbitant and unconscionable profits have 
been realized by the manufacturers of muni- 
tions, and 

Wuereas, These excess profits are derived 
from public funds raised by public taxation 


and these profits have been diverted from 
potential public school budgets, thereby 
hampering public education, and 

Wuenreas, We are deeply and vitally inter- 
ested in adequate national defense, but un- 
alterably opposed to the profiteering which 
seems apparent to us through the revelations 
of the Senate Investigating Committee, now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association enthusiastically commend the 
Senate committee inquiry into the activities 
of munitions manufacturers and that a copy 
of these resolutons be sent to Senator Nye, 
chairman of the Investigation Committee of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Cooney moved the adoption of 
this resolution; the motion was sec- 
onded and carried by unanimous vote 
of the delegates. 

Delegate Pearson of the Northwest- 
ern Division offered the following 
resolution and moved its adoption: 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association approves the proposal of the Big 
Brothers Association of Illinois for the crea- 
tion of a Division for the Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency within the Department of 
Public Welfare and the establishment of six 
sections within the State, in each of which 
shall be provided the services of four skilled 
professionals—preferably a psychiatrist, a 
clinical psychologist, a medical officer, and 
a social worker—for the purpose of more 
scientifically and effectively combating juve- 
nile delinquency in the State of Ilinois. 

Resolved further, That the Illinois State 
Teachers Association congratulates the Big 
Brothers Association of Illinois upon its suc- 
cess in its efforts toward the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency in Illinois and in re- 
spect to the great moral and financial sav- 
ings effected for the State as a result of its 
efforts to keep juveniles out of State penal 
insitutions. 

After considerable discussion and 
upon motion duly seconded and car- 
ried by vote, this resolution was laid 
on the table. 

The President next called for the 
report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. Fred L. Biester, chairman of 
the committee, reported as follows: 

I have the honor to present the following 
people for the respective offices indicated, 
as nominated by the committee last evening: 

President, A. Lulu Hill, East St. Louis; 
first vice-president, C. E. Vance, Danville; 
second vice-president, C. R. Crakes, Moline; 
third vice-president, I. R. Hendrickson, 
Mount Morris; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 
Monticello; member, Executive Committee, 
Susan Scully, Chicago. 

I move the adoption of the report and 
the election of these people. 
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The motion was seconded by Dele- 
gate Bertha S. Armbruster and carried 
by unanimous vote of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. The President de- 
clared the nominees named above duly 
elected to their respective offices. 


The President then called for the 
report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Mr. Biester, chairman of this 
committee also, read the report which 
was as follows: 


PROGRAM OF LEGISLATION 


@ PUBLIC education in Illinois still faces 

an economic crisis. Almost every school 
is offering boys and girls fewer opportunities 
than they had two years ago. Drastic cuts 
in salaries and operating expenses of from 
30 to 50 per cent are still in effect. Certain 
districts in the State are even now paying 
teachers in orders which may never be 
cashed due to the fact that the orders repre- 
sent obligations in excess of the 5 per cent 
constitutional limitation upon the debts of 
the district. High schools over the State are 
threatening to deny tuition pupils the right 
to enter because non-high districts are not 
paying full tuition. The State Distributive 
Fund to the elementary schools is approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 in arrears and, therefore, 
it is evident that an economic crisis still 
exists and that if educational opportunity is 
to be offered to boys and girls of Illinois, 
the State must face its obligation and enact 
legislation which will meet the need and 
provide necessary opportunities. 

In order that this may be effectively done 
these should be legislation enacted in the 
regular session with two things in view. 
First: Legislation which will make it possi- 
ble to have better and more effective admin- 
istration of public education. Second: Legis- 
lation which will provide for adequate and 
permanent state aid for public education. 
We believe the following is a minimum pro- 
gram which will produce the necessary re- 
sults: 


Finance 


1. Enact legislation by which the State 
shall pay to the elementary schools the $7,- 
000,000 arrearages in the regular State Dis- 
tributive Fund for the year ending June 30, 
1934. In that year only four monthly pay- 
ments were made from the Sales Tax which 
means that as of June 30, 1934, eight allot- 
ments for that year had not been paid. This 
means that the elementary schools are now 
receiving their monthly allotments eight 
months later than they should have been 
received, and that legislation should be en- 
acted at once to prevent a shortage of $7,- 
000,000 at the end of the biennium, June 
30, 1935. 


2. Enact legislation by which the State 
can pay immediately the Distributive Fund 
arrearages for the years 1931, 1932 and 
1933 in the amount as of October 1, of 
$8,419,393.90. 

3. Enact such law as is necessary to 
provide for a State Distributive Fund of not 
less than $30,000,000 per year. The increase 
in this fund should be provided by revenues 
derived from sources other than the general 
property tax. Such sources include among 
others the following: gasoline, income, oc- 
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cupational, corporation income, grain fu- 
tures, beverage and luxury taxes. 

4. Repeal the law which limits boards 
of education to a levy equal to the average 
of the levies for 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 
In view of conflicting opinions as to the 
basis of state aid issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and the Attorney- 
General, it is extremely important that this 
law be repealed as soon as possible. 

5. Amend the laws which govern the non- 
high school districts so that such districts 
shall have full authority to raise revenue 
adequate to pay full tuition costs to the high- 
school districts which students from non- 
high territory choose to attend. 

6. We favor the clarification of the pres- 
ent law or the enactment of new law by 
which the county treasurer shall be com- 
pelled to distribute to the various taxing 
units the penalties and interest on forfeited 
taxes. 

7. Amend or repeal House Bill No. 123 
passed at the special session. This bill 
makes it mandatory for the county clerk 
to set aside money from the building fund 
to pay maturing bonds and interest. If 


Secretary R.C. Moore re- ¥ 
; ported a total enrollment for ¥ 
t 1934 of 39,682, an increase 
of 1523 over 1933. ; 

Four hundred and eighty- ¥% 
seven delegates were seated. 
The Mississippi Valley Di- 
; vision organized during the 
year enrolled 1037 members. 
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this requires all of the building fund there 
is nothing left for ordinary building pur- 


poses. 

8. Enact legislation providing for addi- 
tional state support for the adequate educa- 
tion of all types of physically handicapped 
children. 

9. Provide adequate appropriations for 
the University of Wlinois and Teachers’ 
Colleges. 


General Legislation 


1. We believe it to be the sworn duty 
of the Governor, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Legislature to give 
forceful leadership to the study and solu- 
tion of the many perplexing problems of 
public education in Illinois. We pledge our 
full assistance to such leadership. 

2. We stand ready to cooperate with an 
Educational Commission for the State of 
Illinois to the end that facts may be as- 
sembled and a definite school program be 
set up. 

3. We favor the enactment of legislation 
providing for a State Board of Education; 
for a change in the state constitution either 
by constitutional convention or amendment 
which will make the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction appointive. 

4. We favor a larger unit of school ad- 
ministration and taxation with a board for 
each unit and appointive instead of elective 
administrative officials. 

5. Revise the law by which the State 
Distributive Fund is apportioned to the vari- 
ous districts so that distribution shall be 
made to both the elementary and high- 
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school districts of the State on the basis of 
instruction units of approximately 30 pupils 
to a unit, with proper adjustments in the 
size of the unit in schools with small enroll- 
ment. Since better educational opportunities 
may be had at less expenditure by the State, 
we believe that it should be made mandatory 
that schools, which for the biennium main- 
tain an average enrollment of 10 or fewer 
pupils, be closed provided satisfactory trans- 
portation is possible at state expense. 

6. Enact a law providing a safe method 
for changing high-school district boundaries. 

7. Raise the requirements for certificates 
for elementary beginning teachers so that the 
minimum requirement shall be four years of 
training above the high-school level, includ- 
ing special training in the field or fields in 
which they choose to teach, such training 
to be had by actual attendance at an ac- 
credited educational institution; also pro- 
vide that County Superintendents must have 
Supervisory Certificates. 

8. Enact a tenure law and a minimum 
wage law with a minimum of $800 to safe- 
guard teachers both with reference to a cer- 
tainty of employment long enough to secure 
pension and to guard against Boards using 
a liberal apportionment for purposes other 
than the securing of good teachers. 

9. Revise the State Teachers’ Pension 
Law to provide for an adequate and safe 
pension. 

10. Enact amendments to present law by 
which group insurance for teachers would 
be made legal. 

11. Support such legislation as is spon- 
sored or approved by the Chicago Division 
which has to do with Chicago only. 

12. Oppose any limitation on the total 
of all tax rates levied against property, un- 
less and until other adequate and certain 
sources of revenue are provided and such 
control of assessment of property secured as 
will provide more equitable and scientific as- 
sessments. 

13. We oppose state adoption of text- 
books. 


Official Representative 

To help carry out this legislative program, 
we hereby designate our secretary, Mr. 
Robert C. Moore, our official representative, 
and authorize him to represent us in all mat- 
ters ef legislation, but working, of course, 
under the general direction of this committee 
or its executive committee of three; and we 
instruct him not only to prepare the neces- 
sary bills to cover this program of legislation, 
but after their introduction to support and 
defend them in every way possible. We also 
urge the entire State Teachers Association 
and all its individual members to give him 
and this committee their full and active sup- 
port in our efforts to translate this program 
into law. 


The several items in the above re- 
port were adopted separately as read. 
After such separate adoption of all 
parts, the chairman moved the adop- 
tion of the complete report. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by 
vote. 

Henrietta Zapler, a delegate from 
Chicago, stated that she was voting 
for the adoption of the report because 
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she was so instructed by the Chicago 
Division, but she also staied that in 
her judgment, the clause endorsing the 
occupational tax was wrong. She also 
filed in our office, as a part of the of- 
ficial records, a clear and _ logical 
statement of the reasons why she be- 
lieved such occupational tax inequit- 
able and contrary to the true principles 
of taxation. 

After the adoption of the report, 
Chairman Fred L. Biester made the 
following statement: 


If I may have your indulgence for about 
two minutes, I should like to give you two 
or three ideas which I have, growing out 
of the experience of this past year. We have 
a big job ahead of us if we are to accom- 
plish the minimum that is necessary for 
public education in Illinois in the coming 
session. There are two or three things 
which are going to have a very marked bear- 
ing on what happens. 

In the first place, this profession must be 
united in what it wants, and I may say to 
you that as chairman of the committee, I am 
exceedingly happy at the evidence of agree- 
ment on this program today. 

In the second place, we have to do a 
better job of educating the legislature and 
the public than we have ever done before. 
I discovered during this past year in some 
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of the fifteen hours that I spent in confer- 
ence with the Governor that even he was 
not aware at that time of this $7,000,000 
shortage. He has since come to understand 
it and is working on its solution, I am told. 

I had a man tell me this morning that the 
legislators in his district, who were con- 
tacted in the last two or three weeks, were 
not aware of the $7,000,000 shortage. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you do not make 
people know what the problem is, especially 
the legislators, before they get to Springfield, 
you cannot expect the Legislative Committee 
to perform a miracle, nor Mr. Moore, who is 
the representative of this organization. I 
think it is time that all of us take a very 
much more serious and active interest in this 
business of getting a program enacted. I 
have tried to think of some way to put it 
to you effectively, and I do not know any 
other way, much as I dislike the way that 
I am going to use. I am going to challenge 
you to follow the chairman of the Legislative 
Committee in the time and energy that you 
give to this thing and see what happens. 

In this last year, I have spent between 
fifteen and twenty hours of time in the Gov- 
ernor’s office in conference. I have made 
four radio broadcasts. I have made better 
than forty public addresses in the interests of 
this program. I have written ten articles 
for publication. There have gone out of 
my office between eight and nine hundred 
letters in connection with this campaign. I 
have spent in days’ actual time between five 
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and six weeks, either in Springfield or out on 
the road in connection with making these 
public addresses. 

I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
those facts, not because I am boasting or 
want any sympathy. I accepted the respon- 
sibility of this chairmanship and I intend to 
give it all I have. I am saying that if the 
organizations of the State would give a com- 
parable kind of time and energy to this thing 
in educating the legislators and the public, 
this thing which represents a rounded-out 
program for public education in [Illinois 
would become law before next July 1. I 
challenge you to give it the kind of leader- 
ship in your community to which they whom 
you serve are entitled. 

Delegate Helen Rueben of Chicago, 
then stated that the records should 
show that the Chicago Division at its 
annual meeting voted to table Para- 
graph No. 3 under the topic “General 
Legislation,” because they did not un- 
derstand its implications and wanted 
more information concerning its mean- 
ing. 

The President then called for the 
report of the treasurer, Mr. Charles 
McIntosh. The treasurer presented his 
report in printed form which was as 
follows: 


TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934 


To the Officers and Members of the Illinois State Teachers 


Association: 


On the following pages you will find the report of your 


Treasurer for the year just closed. 
Permit me to call 
facts about our financial condition. 


First. The total amount of the money and warrants 


our attention to three outstanding 


18 
18 


Apr. 
May 


Southwestern Division 
Carl J. Pearce, East St. Louis 
Southern Division 


8,111.00 
2,690.00 


George McDerman, Metropolis 


June 23 


Chicago Division 


8,110.00 


Lillian Lewis, Chicago 


July 12 


South Central Division 


2,500.00 





received within the year is the greatest for any one year Bruce E. Wheeler, Springfield 
in the history of the Association—greater even than for last 
year, when a special appeal for S.O.S. funds brought in 
nearly forty-seven hundred dollars. We have received nearly 
thirty-nine hundred dollars more in dues than last year; 
fifteen hundred fifty dollars more for advertising in the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER, and one hundred eighty-seven dollars 
more as income on our funds. 

Spconp. We have lived well within our income. The 
total new income actually received within the year is $49,- 
326.58, while the total expenses are $42,781.63. Thus we 
have added to our total resources this year over $6,500. 

THIRD. Our total resources are now greater than ever 
before. Within the past five years our resources have in- 
creased over thirty thousand dollars. The following table 


Oct. 24 
Oct. 29 
‘Nov. 5 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 16 


Nov. 


East Central Division. 
Geo H. Wright, Urbana 
Illinois Valley Division 1,507.00 
Thomas M. Kennedy, Granville 
Southeastern Division 41.00 
Annie Foster, Olney 
Northwestern Division 1,512.00 
P. S. Conklin, Rockford 
Mississippi Valley Division 1,037.00 
Minna Bauch, Pittsfield 
16 Lake Shore Division, cash 2,634.50 
Tax Warrants 1,613.50 
Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
Black Hawk Divisi 


Nov. 16 


a ! be of interest. 
0 


tal resources of Association as shown in Treasurer’s 


Report for the year indicated: 
1929 60,4 


I am pleased to be able to report such a satisfactory con- 


dition of our finances. 
Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES MCINTOSH, treasurer. 


Owen B. Wright, Rock Island 


Nov. 16 


Northeastern 


Division 


A. N. Barron, Yorkville 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


16 
26 
30 


$80,472.19 
85,623.27 
92,168.22 


Western Division 

F. F. Robertson, Galesburg 
Eastern Division 

John R. Moss, Paris 

Rock River Division 


1,204.00 


John A. Torrens, Ashton 


Nov. 30 


DuPage Valley Division.... 


669.00 





Ida Lane Settle, Elmhurst 
RECEIPTS 


Balance cash on hand 
Dues of 22 persons—Annual Meeting 


$ 8,479.70 $41,134.00 


44.00 


Advertising in ILLINOIS 


Received from Divisions Sneemen Tee Weseend 


Central Division (1933 
6,452.24 


P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington 4,500.00 
Peoria Divisio 


n 
Sanford Murphy, Peoria 


Government bonds sold 
School warrants ed 
Income on our funds 
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June 6 Southwestern Division 
Donation to 8.0.8. Fund.................... 250.00 
Carl J. Pearce, East St. Louis 

Nov. 30. Refunds: 
Chicago Div. N.E.A. Prep- 








aration $ 500.00 
Western Union, error in or- 

der 1.00 
Paul V. McNutt, refund on 

ee eee 50.00 
R. C. Moore, fee Whiteside 

County teachers ............ 20.00 
R. C. Moore, surplus ex- 

pense, Peoria Division... 15.00 


R. C. Moore, expenses N. 








E.A, 74.00 
R. C. Moore, Ohio lecture 

fee ... 50.00 
R. C. Moore, fee South Cen- 

eA 25.00 


R. C. Moore, surplus ex- 
pense, Division meetings.. 20.00 


755.00 

Nov. 80 Dues paid treasurer.......................... 62.00 

30 Magazines and junk sold.................... 11.53 

Total receipes ........:..2p.0<cece--: Lntedascstell $64,536.98 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Dec. 8 Total amount paid out on orders........ $42,781.63 

Dec. 3 Balance cash on hand in bank............ 20,096.85 
Dec. 8 Tax anticipation warrants received 

this year 1,658.50 





Total disbursements and balance....$64,536.98 


(A complete list of all orders issued, their dates, to whom 
paid, for what paid, and the amount paid on each was a 
part of the report. The limit of space prohibits its publica- 
tion here; but the complete report is on file in the I.S.T.A. 
office and may be examined by anyone interested.) 


Resources of Association 












ES SES RL. a OY SON ES $60,293.47 
Marshall Field bonds 3,000.00 
Government securities ..........................-.-- 5,500.00 
Tax anticipation warrants held last year..... .. 1,619.40 
Tax anticipation warrants acquired this year...... 1,658.50 
Cash in First National Bank of DeLand............ 20,096.85 

Dele. WOR ca a ees $92,168.22 


Vouchers Submitted to Auditing Committee 

1. Enrolling Clerk. A statement signed by Frank A. 
Drake, enrolling officer at the annual meeting, certify- 
ing that the dues collected by him in 1933 amounted 
to $44.00. 

2. Division Treasurers. A statement signed by each Di- 
vision Treasurer stating the amount of money he 
sent your treasurer within the year. 

3. Dues of members paid to State Treasurer. A list 
showing names and addresses of all persons paying 
dues to your treasurer within the year. 

4. Bank Balance. The following statement, under seal 
of the First National Bank of DeLand is filed with 


Committee: 
DeELAND, ILLINOIS, December 5, 1934. 
This is to certify that Charles McIntosh, Treas- 
urer Illinois State Teachers Association, had on de- 
posit in this bank at the close of business, Dec. 4, 
1934, a balance of $20,165.97. 
G. R. MAppEN, Asst. Cashier. 


Note: The above cash reported in the bank is slightly 
more than the cash belonging to the Association for there 
are four checks outstanding, as follows: 











No. 115. Publishers Photo Service ..-$ 3.00 
No. 249. Hartman-Jefferson Co. 14.97 
No. 445. National Education Association.................... 5.65 
Refund check to Orville T. Bright, Jr., treasurer 
SIS nc ccccicsnensessossnsglingsdisisnvaesiahh 45.50 
Total checks outstanding....................................- $69.12 
. 4. Reported bank balance...........................-.... $20,165.97 
Dec. 4. Checks outstanding...................................... 69.12 
Dec. 4. Balance available for use ........................ $20.096.85 


5. Orders for payment of funds. Orders signed by the 
president of the Association, the chairman of the 
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executive committee and countersigned by the secre- 
tary of the Association as evidence of authority for 
every check issued. 

6. Canceled Checks or receipts for all orders issued by 
the Board of Directors within the year (with the ex- 
ception of the four checks not yet returned to bank 
on which they were been also canceled checks 
issued the previous year which had not been returned 
to the b before — 1, 1933. 

7. Treasurer’s Report for the year 1933, showing bal- 

ances reported on hand Dec. 1, 1933. 

A te by a committee of two members of the 

Association appointed by the President to examine 

the securities onging to this Association and held 

by your treasurer. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Dec. 13, 1934. 
To the Officers and Members of the Illinois State Teachers 

Association: 

Your committee appointed by President Mason to check 
the bonds belonging to our Association now in the custody 
of our treasurer report that we find on hand in a safety 
deposit box in the Cham National Bank these bonds: 
$3,000.00 Marshall Field and Co. 4% % gold debentures. 

5,500.00 Government bonds and treasury notes. 


$8,500.00 Total bonds. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. H. Coss, Supt. Schools, Urbana, 
V. L. NIcKELL, Supt. Schools, Champaign, 
Committee. 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS, December 4, 1934. 


To the Officers and Members of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association: 


Your committee appointed by President Mason to check 
over the list of tax anticipation warrants belonging to 
our Association reports that we have made a careful 
check of these warrants, and find that there is on hand 
in the custody of our treasurer all the warrants listed 
in this report. 

We certify that the total amount of the warrants held 
over from last year is $1,619.40 and that the total of 
warrants acquired this year is $1,658.50 and that all 
these warrants are now held by our treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh. 

Sincerely yours 


Wm CE. Barrp, 
Supt. City Schools of Monticello. 
E. M. PETERSON. 
Prin. Monticello Community High School. 


9. Audit Report signed by Gauger and Diehl, Decatur, 
Certified Public Accountants, showing the exact con- 
dition of the funds of the [Illinois State Teachers 
Association as of December 4, 1934. This report is 


as follows: 
AUDITOR'S REPORT 


GAUGER & DIEHL, CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 
December 6, 1934. 
Board of Directors 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
Springfield, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN : 


In accordance with your assignment received from your 
Treasurer, we have audited the accounts and records of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association as kept by your 
Treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, Monticello, Illinois, for 
On pases from December 1, 1933 to December 4, 1934. 

e found that all cash received was properly accounted 
for and deposited by your Treasurer with the regular 
depository, and that the disbursements were made by your 
Treasurer only in accordance with orders received by him 
signed by the proper officials of your Association. 

Receipts 

In the process of ee all items of cash received, 
we have examined signed letters from your Division 
treasurers, stating the amounts which they were remitting 
to your Treasurer. In the case of securities sold, we exam- 
ined the statements of sale from banks through which 
these securities were sold and in the case of sundry re- 
ceipts, letters and certificates were examined for verifica- 
tion of the amount to be accounted for. These receipts 
were further checked to deposit slips to see that all items 
had been properly deposited. ~ 


Le 


Ch 
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Disbursements 


In the process of examining the disbursements as shown 
in the ancentengene report, we had access to the original 
invoices furnished by your secretary, Mr. R. C. Moore, 
and to the official orders signed by the president of your 
Association, chairman of Executive Committee and 
coun ed by your Secretary, as evidence for each 
check issued by Mr. McIntosh. All signed orders were 
compared with the original invoices kept by Mr. R. C. 
Moore, and found to be in agreement with the amounts 
shown on the invoices. Also all cancelled checks were 
examined to determine that the money had been 
actually disbursed to the individuals indicated on the offi- 
cial orders and on the original invoices. All outstanding 
checks carried over from December 1, 1933, have been 

aid during the year. The cash balance on 
December 4, 1934, available for use was $20,096.85. This 
balance was verified after taking into consideration out- 
standing checks of $69.12 with the amount on deposit in 
the First National Bank of DeLand, Illinois, as certified to 
a | the bank cashier, of $20,165.97. 

cash received and disbursed by Mrs. Bi for 
office expense in her Special Fund was checked by us and 
the balance in the Special Fund as of December 4, 1934, 
in the amount of 92c, which was turned over to Mr. Mc- 
Intosh as of that date, was verified. 

Also all cash paid to Mr. R. C. Moore for office expenses 
during the m for expenses of the 
Research office was checked to vouchers on file with the 
invoices from Mr. Moore’s office, and found to be in 
agreement with the vouchers. 

Our audit discloses, according to the itemized schedules 
in your Treasurer’s report, cash receipts and cash dis- 
bursements for the year to be in summary form, as follows: 
Cash balance on hand available for 

use, December 1, 1933 
Receipts: (Cash and Anticipation 

arrants) 

Cash received during the year as 

income 

Anticipation warrants received 

during the year as income 
from the sale of 
Treasury Bonds and 


ear and to L. R. Grim 


$ 8,479.70 


$47,668.08 
1,658.50 





Cash receive 
U 


Notes 4,500.00 
Cash received on anticipation 
warrants ed 2,230.70 


Total receipts of cash and an- 
ticipation warrants 


Total cash to be accounted for $64,536.98 
Less: Disbursements per orders is- 
sued on your Treasurer $42,781.63 
New anticipation warrants added 
to securities owned 1,658.50 


Total disbursements and addi- 
tions to securities dwned.... 


Cash balance available for use, 
December 4, 1934 

Checks issued by Treasurer and 

aes as of December 4, 


Total cash on deposit, Decem- 
ber 4, 1934, in the First 
National Bank, DeLand, IIli- 
nois *. certification fur- 
nished by the bank 





56,057.28 


44,440.13 
$20,096.85 


69.12 





$20,165.97 


In addition to the cash balance in the hands of your 
Treasurer securities which were held by him for the Asso- 
ciation and which were presented for our inspection, were 
as follows: 

Marshall Field & Company Bonds 

U.S. Treasury Bonds and Notes 

Anticipation Warrants per itemized list in the 
Treasurer’s report 


$ 3,000.00 


8,277.90 
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Make 1935 
a year of 


INDEPENDENCE! 


@ Make 1935 a year of independence and freedom 
from money worries. Wipe out the personal obligations 
you have accumulated in the past twelve months and put 
yourself on a sound budget basis. Put behind you the 
financial worries that take your mind off your work .. . 
and your play, too. 


You can borrow $30 to $300 from Household on your 
signature. Your teaching contract is all the identification 
you need. No one need know of your arrangement, and 
every transaction is private, courteous and dignified. 


You can repay the loan in small monthly sums, con- 
veniently arranged so that you may pay out of salary. You 
pay less, naturally, if you care to retire the balance in less 
than the twenty months allowed for repayment. Monthly 
charges are figured only on the balance due for the num- 
ber of days between payments. 


Ask for complete information about a Household loan 
by phone or a personal call. You may use the coupon, if 
you prefer. Many teachers prefer to complete the entire 
loan by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 





This coupon brings you Free information—use it 








Total securities owned $11,777.90 
Total resources of your Association as of December 4, 
1934, are summarized, as follows: 
Real estate and buildings, Springfield, Ilinois 
at actual cost. $60,293.47 
11,777.90 











This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 








































































Cash in bank available for use.............. 
Total TOBSMNEE q......--.7-000-------- seis 


We certify that the above summaries represent the true 
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Poe a 20,096.85 of the year, all of which is reported and itemized in detail 


in your Treasurer’s report, is true and correct in every 


see oual $92,168.22 particular. 


We are, 


and correct financial transactions of your Association dur- 
ing the period from December 1, 1933, to December 4, 


Bertha S. Armbruster moved the 
adoption of the report as presented. 
The motion was seconded, voted upon 
and carried. 

Mr. William J. Page, delegate from 
Chicago, then called attention to the 
fact that the $500 contributed by the 
State Association to a Chicago com- 
mittee appointed to obtain funds to 
pay for entertaining the National Edu- 
cation Association in Chicago at the 
summer meeting in 1933, had not been 
needed and, therefore, had been re- 
turned to the State Association as 
shown in the report of the treasurer. 

President Mason then introduced 
Mr. James H. Richmond, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, who delivered a very help- 
ful address on “Educational Invent- 
tories.” An abstract of this address 
follows: 


EDUCATIONAL INVENTORIES 


@ ALTHOUGH my subject—*Educational 

Inventories”—is rather general, tempting 
one to wander at will in the matter of edu- 
cational philosophy and development, I shall 
confine my discussion in the main to our 
work in Kentucky as was suggested by the 
committee that invited me to address your 
Association. But I fancy, however, that Ken- 
tucky’s basic educational problems are more 
or less common to all the states. 

This is inventory time for commercial con- 
cerns, and certainly the critical and evolu- 
tionary era, in the midst of which we now 
find ourselves, impels us to take stock of 
all our social agencies, not the least import- 
ant of which is the American Public School. 

Never before in our educational history has 
public education been subjected to such 
searching analysis. It is being criticized, 
maligned, defended and glorified to a greater 
degree than ever before. On the whole, this 
is a sound situation, for, my friends, our 
schools can stand the acid test of public 
appraisal. Weaknesses in our schools? Yes, 
but by and large the schools have more 
nearly kept the faith than any other govern- 
mental agency; and amid the social wreckage 


that has been wrought by the great de-_ 


pression, despite the almost insuperable 
handicaps under which they have been com- 
pelled to function, the American public 
schools stand as calm and impregnable as 
the eternal hills. 

Not so long ago our schools in Kentucky 
faced virtual collapse. Financial support, al- 
ready meager, was being rapidly cut away; 
a tangled mass of obsolete school laws made 
matters worse. Now we have a “brand new” 
school code, a state per capita nearly twice 
that of last year, and a liberal appropria- 


1934, and that the resulting financial condition at the close 







tion for “free textbooks.” Within two and 
a half years, the cause of education in Ken- 
tucky has been advanced almost a generation. 

Good fortune? Perhaps, but not that 
alone. The road to reorganization has not 
been an easy one. We cannot help but feel 
that these “good new days” are here because 
of rigid adherence to a simple formula—a 
sound reorganization program, plus a com- 
prehensive plan for ‘interpreting that pro- 
gram to the people, plus vigorous, concerted 
action by all friends of education in support 
of the program. 

The Kentucky Educational Commission, 
created by the 1932 General Assembly at the 
request of school leaders, was directed to 
make a thorough study of the school system 
and to submit its recommendations to the 
1934 General Assembly. It was composed 
of four leading educators and four prominent 
laymen, appointed by the Governor, with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as ex- 
officio chairman. No appropriation was made 
for the work; funds were provided by the 
Kentucky Education Association, the Ken- 
tucky Negro Education Association and the 
General Education Board. 

In making the study, the Commission 
adopted a somewhat different plan of organ- 
ization. It set up committees composed of 
both educators and laymen, who served with- 
out compensation and who studied the vari- 
ous phases of the school system. Each com- 
mittee submitted its report to the Commis- 
sion for review; some reports were revised as 
many as four times before being finally ac- 
cepted. 

This type of organization served two pur- 
poses. It insured a practical program, form- 
ulated by those familiar with the weaknesses 
of the old system. At the same time the 
nearly one hundred members of the various 
committees, representing all parts of the State 
and all branches of the educational system, 
began, from the very start, to generate in- 
terest in the Commission’s work. The value 
of this method, from the standpoint of secur- 
ing public support, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The Commission began its work in May, 
1932, and its complete report was published 
in October, 1933. All of its recommenda- 
tions, except those relating directly to finan- 
cial support, were submitted to the 1934 
General Assembly in the form of a new 
school code. 

Members of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission realized that their recommenda- 
tions would be acted upon only if the public 
understood and supported them. In January, 
1933, a publicity agent was employed, and 
reports of the various committees, activities 
of the Commission, and pertinent facts about 
the school situation were released systemati- 
cally to the press of the State. The State 
Department of Education began publication 
of a monthly bulletin which was given wide 
circulation. A meeting of commencement 
speakers was held, with the result that prac- 





Very truly yours, 
GAUGER AND DIEHL, 
Certified Public Accountants. 





tically every commencement address deliv- 
ered in the State was devoted to the reor- 
ganization program. 

At its annual meeting in April, 1933, the 
Kentucky Education Association set up an 
Interpretation Committee and appropriated 
funds for its work. This committee was 
charged with the responsibility of “selling” 
the Commission’s program to the public and 
of securing its enactment into law. 

By June 1, 1933, the K. E. A. Interpreta- 
tion Committee had employed a full-time 
executive secretary, had established head- 
quarters at the offices of the Association, and 
had worked out a comprehensive plan for 
carrying on the work. This plan provided 
for a state-wide organization, including a 
committee in each of the eleven district 
education associations, a sub-committee in 
each county, and a local advisory council 
in each school district. 

As a background for the activities of 
these committees; the Interpretation Com- 
mittee undertook an extensive publicity pro- 
gram. Newspapers, radio and direct mail 
were used constantly. A public discussion 
contest, beginning in the local school and 
culminating in a final contest at the state 
capital during the General Assembly was an 
important means of acquainting the public 
with details of the reorganization plan. 

The new school code, embodying all of the 
Commission’s recommendations except those 
relating to financial support, was introduced 
early in the session of the General Assembly 
as House Bill No. 1. Although it was 
amended in several particulars in committee, 
most of the main features were retained. The 
effectiveness of the state-wide organization 
and the publicity program was shown when 
the code passed the House by a vote of 90 to 
2, and the Senate by a vote of 35 to 0. The 
bill was subsequently signed by the Gov- 
ernor and became law on June 14, 1934. 

The new code repealed most of the existing 
school laws but retained, in a clear and 
simple form, those portions which were good. 
The principal changes made were: 

1. A state board of education, composed 
of seven lay members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as ex-officio chairman. This re- 
placed the old ex-officio board composed of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General. 

2. Simplification of school district organ- 
ization. The new code recognizes only two 
types of districts—county and independent— 
instead of the six types formerly recognized. 
Both types have practically the same organ- 
ization and are under the direction of a 
board of education composed of five mem- 
bers, elected at large from the district. The 
board of education selects the superintendent. 
In county districts, subdistricts are retained, 
and one trustee is elected instead of three 
as provided for in the old law. 

3. Higher certification standards. Begin- 
ning September 1, 1935, no certificates are 
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; Treasurer Charles Mcln- 
¥ tosh reported the Associa- 
tion's total resources as the 
greatest in its history. They 
have increased over $30,000 
% during the last five years. 
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to be issued upon less than two years of 
standard college training, and each certifi- 
cate is to show the curriculum the holder 
has completed for its issuance. 

4. Laws relating to compulsory attendance 
are clarified and provision is made for a con- 
tinuing census of all children of school age. 
Each school district is required to employ a 
full-time attendance officer. 

5. A Council on Public Higher Educa- 
tion, composed of representatives of the four 
state teachers colleges, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the State Board of Education, is 
charged with the responsibility of coordin- 
ating the work of public higher education in 
the Commonwealth. 

In addition to these major provisions, the 
new code simplifies, unifies and brings up- 
to-date all laws affecting public education in 
Kentucky. 


For many years most of the revenue for 
the Common School Fund and support of 
higher institutions has been derived from the 
state levy on real estate. During the regular 
session, the General Assembly reduced the 
state real estate tax from 30 cents to 5 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation and then 
adjourned without passing any revenue 
measure or appropriation bills. 

This made necessary a special session. The 
Kentucky Education Association, the State 
Department of Education, and other organ- 
izations endorsed a revenue program includ- 
ing a three per cent gross receipts tax 
coupled with a personal and corporation in- 
come tax. The General Assembly enacted 
the gross receipts tax, which went into ef- 
fect July 14, 1934, but the personal and 
corporation income tax failed to pass. 

Kentucky’s constitution provides for dis- 
tribution of the Common School Fund on a 
per capita basis. The Educational Commis- 
sion had recommended a substantial increase 
in the state per capita in order that there 
might be an acceptable minimum program in 
every district, and school leaders asked for 
a per capita of at least $12. 

The appropriation bill passed during the 
special session made possible a state per 
capita of $11.60 for each of the years 1934- 
35 and 1935-36. While this may not seem 
large as compared with some states, it is 
nearly double the $6 per capita which was 
available last year, and is $1.35 larger than 
the per capita has ever been. This will off- 
set partially the drop in local revenue caused 
by decreased assessments and mounting tax 
delinquencies, and will tend to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity in the Commonwealth. 

Appropriations for support of institutions 
of higher learning were substantially in- 
creased over last year. These institutions, 
like-the Common School Funds, formerly re- 
ceived a percentage of receipts from the real 
estate and other levies. 

A new fiscal code provides that all state 
taxes, with the exception of those allocated 
for roads, shall go into the General Ex- 
penditure Fund. Flat appropriations are to 
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be made each biennium for support of the 
common schools and higher institutions. 

The General Assembly also appropriated 
$500,000 annually for the purchase of text- 
books by the State Board of Education. This 
has made it possible to furnish basic text- 
books to children in the first four grades 
during the current year. 

Thus there has been provided the founda- 
tion on which to build a better school sys- 
tem, but all of these advances will be of 
little value unless they result in a better 
quality of instruction in the classroom. The 
next step, therefore, is revision of the cur- 
riculum. A State Curriculum Committee has 
been set up, and has selected regional com- 
mittees and sub-committees in the various 
teaching fields. This work has been under 
way for several months and much has been 
accomplished, but a long period of time will 
be required for the comprehensive revision 
of the curriculum that is contemplated. 

As a further means of improving instruc- 
tion, there is now being carried on, under 
the direction of the Division of Teacher 
Training in the State Department of Edu- 
cation, a study of teacher turnover, teacher- 
training facilities, and other phases of the 
personnel problem. 

In order to unify the school program of 
the State in future years, the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association has set up a state-wide 
Educational Planning Board, composed of 
both educators and laymen. It will be the 
function of this board to continue the work 
begun by the Educational Commission, to 
review proposed legislation affecting schools, 
and to submit a unified school program to 
subsequent General Assemblies. 

As this brief review indicates, the past two 
and a half years have been busy and profit- 
able ones for those responsible for the opera- 
tion of Kentucky’s schools. We realize, how- 
ever, that good laws do not automatically 
insure good schools, and that a difficult per- 
iod of adjustment lies ahead. The new 
schoo} code and the increase in state support 
must be “sold” to the people through an 
improved school service. The work of the 
Curriculum Committee must be vigorously 
pushed. We know that what is done during 
the next two years will determine the extent 
to which future sessions of the General As- 
sembly will retain and improve the construc- 
tive legislation which has been enacted this 
year. 

Our experience has shown that educa- 
tional progress can be made only through a 
unified profession and an informed public 
opinion. Programs of the district education 
associations this fall have been built around 
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Youth in most countries is 
resentful of the evasions and 
dawdlings of its traditional 
political and economic lead- 
ers. It is impatient with the 
old order of things. Young 
people want something done 
about something. They plead 
for action and social experi- 
ment, And they are riding 
into power. Even in Amer- 
ica the younger electorate is 
dissatisfied with the formulae 
of the old political parties. 
All that is lacking in Amer- 
ica for a new movement is a 
leadership that can, through 
the very contagion of its per- 
sonality and the character of 
its appeal, capture the imag- 
ination and awaken the rest- 
less idealism of youth.— 
LOTUS D. COFFMAN, pres- 
ident, University of Minne- 
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the theme “What has Kentucky the right 
to expect of the teachers whose demands 
have been met?” Emphasis is being placed 
on better administration and improved teach- 
ing. Superintendents are being urged to take 
the public into their confidence in connection 
with school problems. The importance of 
the attendance officer as a public relations 
agent is being stressed. 

Much has been done, but much remains to 
be done. Kentucky schools are just begin- 
ning to go forward. 

In closing, may I emphasize, as you have 
emphasized in this meeting, the value of 
education from the standpoint of social in- 
surance. Society cannot afford to neglect 
the education of her children. 


We have heard much about making the 
world safe for Democracy, but it is impera- 
tive that we make Democracy safe for the 
world. What better agency have we at hand 
with which to accomplish this than the 
American public school? Jefferson under- 
stood it. In making appraisal of his life, 
he prepared an epitaph which was to be in- 
scribed on his tomb. He mentions only three 
things in that epitaph. He called attention 
to the fact that he was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Statute of 
Religious Liberty for Virginia, and the 
founder of the University of Virginia. These 
great contributions of his were civil, re- 
ligious and intellectual liberty. In his old 
age, as Jefferson meditated upon the birth 
and growth of the young republic which 
he had helped to create, he realized that its 
permanency and glory depended upon en- 
lightened citizenship; so as the crowning 
contribution of his illustrious career, be built 
a school. 


At the close of Superintendent Rich- 
mond’s address, the President an- 
nounced that the Meeting stood ‘ad- 
journed until 7:45 of the same evening. 
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Fourth and Fifth 
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General Sessions 


@ THE evening session was held at 

the Elks’ Auditorium, which had 
been furnished through courtesy of 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce. 
No business was transacted at this 
session but a large audience heard a 
very pleasing musical recital by the 
Steindel Trio and Miss Pearl Walker 
of St. Louis, Missouri; and also a very 
informative address on “Social Insur- 
ance; Collecting the Premiums, and 
Paying the Dividends,” by Dr. John 
Norton of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

@ THE fifth general session convened 

at 8:45 a.m. on Friday, December 
28, in the Centennial Auditorium. Af- 
ter ten minutes of Association singing, 
President Mason called for the report 
of the Committee on Cooperation with 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The report was read by the 
chairman, Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, as 


follows: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION 

The Joint Committee representing the Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the State Teachers Association takes pleasure 
in submitting the following report: 
@ WE are greatly heartened by the reports 

reaching us from various parts of the State 
indicating a growing interest by the general 
public in the problems of the schools. We 
have reason to believe that questions having 
to do with the selection of teachers, the 
length of the school year, the adequacy of 
school plants, equipment and supplies, and 
especially those having to do with the 
financing of the public schools are being 
studied and discussed by citizens groups as 
never before. We attribute this increased 
interest in the schools in no small measure 
to the activities of the approximately one 
hundred thousand members of the éleven 
hundred Parent-Teacher Associations of IIli- 
nois working in close conjunction with the 
thirty-nine thousand members of the State 
Teachers Associations. We do not forget 
that many school-teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents hold memberships 
in both associations. 


Your committee approves most thoroughly 
of the tie-up between these ‘two groups and 
appeals for an even greater cooperative 
endeavor during the coming year. To the 
end that the program may achieve the 
maximum results, we urge all members of 
both associations to remember that they have 
much in common and should always work in 
harmony. Both exist primarily to serve the 
childhood and youth of the State. The lead- 
ers in educational work in any local group 
should scorn to permit any petty rivalries 
or jealousies to stand in the way of a state- 
wide movement which seeks the welfare of 
boys and girls. So long as each group re- 
mains true to its principles, there can be no 
conflict between them. 

Your committee respectfully suggests the 
following program for the guidance of those 
who are interested in promoting the coopera- 
tive activities of these two great [Illinois 
organizations: 

1. A continuance of the education of the 
citizens of each locality of the State in mat- 
ters of public education. Too many Illinois 
citizens still have vague, hazy ideas in regard 
to school matters. The education should 
deal with such topics as: the organization of 
our school system, the number and manner 
of election of our various school officials, the 
preparation of teachers, teacher tenure, re- 
tirement and pension systems for teachers, a 
minimum wage for teachers, school budgets, 
the financing of public school education, 
criteria for evaluating school curricula. 

2. Eventually the study should seek to 
develop an Illinois electorate that will be 
intelligent in passing upon the following 
fundamental school issues: 

a. Is it desirable to have our State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
our county superintendent of schools ap- 
pointed by boards of education as city super- 
intendents are now appointed? 

b. Are there too many local school units 
of supervision and administration in Illinois? 
If so, what is @ desirable method for con- 
solidation or centralization of districts? 

c. What changes should be made in our 
system of taxation in order that public school 
education may be more adequately financed? 

d. Should the State as a whole assume 
a larger share. of the financial support of 
public schools in Illinois? 

e. Is legislation necessary to give greater 
protection to members of the teaching force 
in matters of tenure, wages and pensions? 

In the furtherance of this program we 
urge all members of both associations to 
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Teacher Training, State School Fund, Unit, Audit- 
ing, and Appropriations; and of the Manager of 
the Pupils Reading Circle 





make abundant use of the Bulletin of the 
Illinois Congress, copies of the ILiNors 
TEACHER and reports of committees of the 
Association, and especially the Public School 
Catechism. Speakers should be developed 
within each local group and occasionally 
brought in from the outside. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Fioyp T. Gooptssr, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Goodier moved the adoption of 
the report and the motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

The next report was that of the 
Committee on Teacher Training pre- 
sented by Mr. Karl L. Adams, chair- 
man, as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
TRAINING 

@ IN submitting this report, your Com- 

mittee on Teacher Training wishes to 
call to your aitention the fact that in every 
report of this committee for the past six 
years, statements and recommendations have 
appeared and have been voted upon favor- 
ably looking toward a more adequate pre- 
service training for all public school teachers 
in Illinois. 

In our 1932 report, we refocused the at- 
tention of this assembly upon several of 
these statements and r dations, but 
in our 1933 report, this committee voted to 
emphasize two of these as essential in build- 
ing a sound and progressive program for 
teacher education. The two selected were: 

1, That the minimum college training 
period for prospective teachers be set at 
four yéars. 

2. That teachers be certificated to teach 
only in the definite field or fields in which 
they are prepared by this training. 

(Quotation from 1933 Report) , 

The Committee believed that this could 
only be made effective by a revision of our 
certificating law. Therefore, it urged the 
Legislative Committee to include in its pro- 
gram for 1934 such revisions in the certificat- 
ing law as are needed to provide for 1 and 2 
above. . 

In its report today, the Teacher Training 
Committee wishes to reaffirm its belief that 
the minimum preservice training for public 
school teachers in Illinois shall be the com- 
pletion of a four-year curriculum on the col- 
lege level and to offer the following reasons; 
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(a) If teaching is to approach the stand- 
ards of the other professions, every teacher 
should include two years of general educa- 
tion as an essential part of his four years of 
college work. 

(b) There is no longer any basis for the 
statement that there is a dearth of teachers. 

(c) Before teachers can adequately inter- 
pret our complex civilization to the rising 
generation, they themselves must be familiar 
with the heritage of the race. 

(d) Four years of training beyond high- 
school graduation will stabilize teaching and 
add needed maturity to entrants. 

Your Committee believes that in addition 
to four years of college training, it is just 
as essential that teachers who have had 
special training be required to teach in the 
field for which they have been trained. We 
mean in effect that our law should be 
changed to require: 

(a) That special supervisors have ad- 
equate training in the field that they are to 
supervise. 

(b) That teachers trained to teach in the 
secondary field be certificated to teach in 
that field only. 

(c) That teachers trained to teach in the 
elementary field be certificated to teach in 
that field only. 

(d) That teachers who desire to teach 
in more than one field may do so only after 
they have been properly certificated in such 
fields. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Kart L. Apams, Chairman 
Harry TaYLor R. W. Famcuip 
Carrie Barnes E. W. Powzas 
H. W. Suryocx Craupe E. Vicx 
L. W. Wiurams Frep G. STEVENSON 
Joun A. Stronc R. G. Buzzarp 
W. P. Morcan 


After much discussion and many 
questions and answers, the report was 
adopted upon motion duly seconded 
and carried by vote. 

The President then called upon Mr. 
J. B. McManus, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on State School Fund for a re- 
port of that Committee, which Mr. Mc- 
Manus read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON STATE SCHOOL 
FUND 

Your Committee on State School Fund 
submits the following report for your con- 
sideration and action: 
@ THE crisis in public education in Illinois 

is increasing as is evidenced by the num- 
ber of schools recently closed in Cook Coun- 
ty. Each year. we get further evidence of 
the inadequacy of the general property tax. 

Because of the nonpayment of taxes the 
state now owes the schools of Illinois over 
$8,000,000, which was appropriated and re- 
appropriated to the State School Fund. 
Since the receipt of this appropriation is 
dependent upon the collection of taxes now 
overdue, we recommend to the next eral 
Assembly that they enact a law to enable 
tax collectors to enforce the collection of 
delinquent taxes for the year 1931 and sub- 
sequent years. 

The Occupational (Sales) Tax law-as it is 
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days——HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. ; 








now being interpreted and administered falls 
$7,000,000 short of providing for the full 
$21,000,000 appropriation for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1935. In order to secure 
action at the earliest possible time and, 
therefore, furnish some relief to the hard 
pressed districts, the following communica- 
tion was mailed several days ago to the Tax 
Fixing Body of the State consisting of the 
Governor, Auditor, and Treasurer. 


December 15, 1934. 
Hon. Henry Horner, 
Governor of Illinois, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Horner: 

As members of the State School Fund 
Committee of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, we beg leave to present this 
statement for your consideration. 

As you know, considerable discontent 
and some criticism has prevailed among 
teachers, school-board members and other 
persons vitally interested in education, be- 
cause, in the absence of a State property 
tax, there is no provision for obtaining 
for the school districts $7,000,000 of the 
$21,000,000 appropriated for the biennium 
which ends June 30, 1935. Oftentimes the 
state Administration has been defended on 
the ground that under the law the Gov- 
ernor, Auditor and Treasurer could not 
make legal provision for what may be due 
on the second $10,500,000 until in Decem- 
ber, 1934. Those of us who favor your 
policy of not levying the State Property 
tax had hoped that Section 8% of “An 
Act in relation to State Finance” either 
would be so construed by the finance de- 
partment or amended in the last special 
session as to provide for this extra $7,000,- 
000 to be paid out of the surplus of the 
Occupational Sales Tax fund before June 
30, 1935. 

So far as we know nothing has been 
done to provide this $7,000,000, hence in 
the interests of the school districts which 
have met their part of the contract entered 
into by the State in Section 211 of the 
general school law, and especially in the 
interests of many districts that are sorely 
in need of all possible State Aid, we re- 
spectfully call your attention to the man- 
date in Section 2 of “An Act to provide 


the Necessary Revenue for State Pur- . 





on or before June 30, 1935, we feel certain 
that such procedure would meet with the 
approval of everybody concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. B. McManus, Chairman. 
Members: 
Roscoe PutiiamM H. J. Beckemeyer 
E. H. Luxensiti W. E. Warre 
Rosert C. KEENAN 


We recommend that Section 8% of “An 
Act in relation to State Finance” be amended 
or a Section be added to said act, authoriz- 
ing the State Auditor to set aside, each 
month, beginning with February, 1935, $1,- 
400,000 to be paid into the State School 
Fund, out of the surplus of the Occupational 
Sales Tax Fund, until the $7,000,000 arrear- 
ages are paid in full. 

We recommend the repeal of the law, 
which limits boards of education to a levy 
equal to the average of the levies for 1929, 
1930, 1931 and 1932. The said law is 
susceptible of different constructions, works 
a hardship on many districts and has no 
corresponding virtues. 

We recommend that the General Assembly 
revise our tax system and provide additional 
revenues from some such sources as gaso- 
line, income, occupational, corporation in- 
come, grain future and luxury taxes, the 
same to be appropriated to the State School 
Fund for distribution. We further recom- 
mend that the General Assembly enact legis- 
lation so that horizontal reassessment of 
property, as a whole or by classes, can be 
made only at the time of the regular quad- 
rennial assessment. 

We endorse the Legislative Committee's 
recommendation that the State School Fund 
be increased to $30,000,000. 

We recommend that the General Assembly 
amend the State Distributive Fund law so 
as to make distribution of the State School 
Fund on the basis of instruction units in 
elementary schools and in high schools and 
to provide for proper equalization. 

Since certain abuses have grown up in 
connection with the distribution of the State 
School Fund in some districts and since we 
believe a minimum wage law will help cor- 
rect these abuses, we favor such a minimum 
wage law. 


We feel that a further function of the 
State School Fund Committee is to educate 
the public as to the needs and purposes of 
the State School Fund. In order to do so 
effectively, we recommend that each Division 
of the State Association appropriate a certain 
amount each year to a publicity committee 
to work with the officers of the State Asso- 
ciation in creating public sentiment in every 
legislative district of the State that will in- 
sure to measures for the adequate financial 
support of our schools earnest consideration 

(Continued on page 185) 





























































GOING to the N. E. A.? The meetings 
are educational, inspirational; Atlantic 
City, entertaining, healthful. Visit the 
Winston Exhibit, D-12, sragaeety 
opposite the Registration Booth. 
a 

THERE were 54,000 soldiers named 
Smith in the A. E. F. during the war. 
But among raphy authors there is 
only one Smith—J. Russell Smith, author 
of the new Smith Single-Cycle Plus Series 
(Home Forxs, Wortp Forks, AMERICAN 
Lanps AND Peop es, Foreicn Lanps AND 
Peop.es, and Our InpustriaLt Wor tp). 
Shall we send you complete information? 


—_ 

WHO?’S afraid of the big bad—doglike 
carnivore or any of various small coleop- 
terous or lepidopterous larve which 
infest granaries? You're right! Little 
ohnny never found this definition of 

OLF in Tue Winston Smpuiriep 
Dictionary. 


Ct et el 
IT isn’t John; it isn’t William—the most 
common name of men and boys through- 
out the world is Mohammed. 


a 
PRINCIPALS of smaller high schools 


sometimes hesitate to introduce a com- 
mercial course because they fear it may be 
expensive. The new Winston commercial 
texts (INrRopucTIoN To BusinEss, Boox- 
KEEPING FoR Immep1aTE Use, and Type- 
WRITING FOR ImmeEDIATE Use) enable any 
principal to offer commercial education 
at minimum cost. These books stress the 
modern socialized type of course and 
adapt commercial education to the needs 
and desires of practical all students, 
while the teacher's eugee are so explicit 
that any high school teacher can suc- 
cessfully handle these subjects. ~ 


AT least 1,400,000,000 persons or 70 
per cent of the entire world today still 
wear an amulet or some other emblem 
or charm to protect them from evil 
spirits, bad luck, or sickness. Preferable 
for the latter is Dr. Copetanp’s Home 
Mepicat Book ($2.95). “Within a week 
we used it in two emergencies,” wrote 
a Principal. 595 pages. Indexed for 
quick reference. 


tet el 

ONE year ago, the new Burnham and 
Jack histories appeared (Tue Becin- 
nincs oF Our Country, Tue Growrs 
or Our Country, and ae Fo 
Country). Oue own Dept. of Vital 
Statistics'reports that had we been able 
to use only one printing press for these 
books, it would have had to run twenty- 
four hours a day every day since publi- 
cation to keep up with the demand. 


—~ 

1635—founding of Boston Latin School, 

forerunner of the American high school. 
a 

1935—Winston publications, in use 

wherever the English language is spoken 


and taught, comprise the finest list in 
fifty-one years of publishing. 
The JOHN C. COMPANY 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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. . « Shall we tell our 


pupils the truth? 


Blundering Toward 
Citizenship 

“The Forum and Century," 
December, 1934 


Charles H. Seaver 


® TRAINING for citizenship has 

been regarded, from prehistoric 
times, as a central purpose of educa- 
tion. In a static early society, the aim 
was to teach youth the elders’ way of 
behaving. In a democracy, where we 
cherish the hope that each generation 
may stand on the shoulders of the pre- 
ceding generation and reach a higher 
level of civilization, the problem of 
determining what to teach our youth, 
and how to teach it, to make its mem- 
bers more effective citizens, is infinite- 
ly more complex. 

One might naively assume that we 
would let youth be taught how our 
social institutions have developed. 
One finds, however, that the schools 
are required by the public to be very 
cautious in regard to even well-estab- 
lished historical truth. For instance, 
in the study of medieval Europe, where 
the roots of many of our social insti- 
tutions may be found, the fact of the 
dominance of the Catholic Church 
must be more or less subordinated, or 
a furor will arise in preponderantly 
Protestant communities. In the study 
of American history, the fact that the 
Revolution was not regarded with en- 
thusiasm by all the best people and 
that there was something to be said 
for the British side must be no more 
than lightly touched upon. The Con- 
stitution is too often explained as the 
gift of a mystical Santa Claus; if its 
human origin and use were more 
frankly taught, a more intelligent and 
durable loyalty might be assured. The 
righteousness of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in the middle of the last century 
is duly pointed out, but the collateral 
fact of an equally unjust economic 
serfdom in mill and factory, under 


the noses of the abolitionists, is evaded. 


The teaching of present realities in 
human relations may be appraised by 
an examination of current text books. 
In these, the titles, terms, salaries, and 
duties of the various public officers 
are recited, while neither the real cen- 
ters of power nor certain large areas 
of the operation of local government 
are ordinarily discussed. Imagine 
what an uproar the teaching of the 
realities of local government in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Kansas City would arouse in those 
cities! A distinguished student of 
government has said that “the counties 
of the United States are the most back- 
ward element of its government . . . 
the stronghold of the spoils system 
and of petty graft.” The voters of the 
next generation are not learning any- 
thing of that sort, however, about the 
counties of their own states. 

We need to ask ourselves: Do we 
really want the citizens of tomorrow 
to be told the truth about the back- 
ground of our social institutions, or 
only such portions of it as may serve 
to rationalize these institutions as they 
are? Do we want the present social 
order with its virtues and defects, its 
tensions and conflicts, to be examined 
in our schools, or shall we rule out 
controversial questions? 

We can—if we will—give our stu- 
dents a knowledge of the elements, 
forces, and ideas of the modern world. 
We can lead them to the frontiers of 
current social thinking and, with them, 
look beyond the horizon. 





Mental hygiene from a 
common-sense viewpoint 


Emotion: Neglected Factor 
In Education 


' ressive Education," 
ecember, 1934 


Daniel A. Prescott 


@ IN leading a discussion on peace 

at a youth conference recently, I 
was surprised to find my group com- 
posed of eager young people who not 


(Continued on page 190) 
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and definite action on the part of our law- 
makers. 

We stand ready to cooperate with an Edu- 
cation Commission for the State of Illinois 
to the end that facts may be assembled and 
a definite school program be set up. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. McManus, Chairman, 
Roscoe Puiuiam, 
Wm. E. Wuire, 
H. J. BeckEMEYER, 
E. H. Luxkensiit, 
Rosert C. Keenan. 


Mr. McManus moved the acceptance 
of the report and his motion was sec- 
onded and carried by vote. 

The President then called for a re- 
port of the Pupils Reading Circle. 
Mr. D. F. Nickols, manager of the 
Reading: Circle, read the report as fol- 
lows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ILLI- 


NOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
To the Illinois State Teachers Association: 
@ HEREWITH we present the statistical 

and financial report of the Manager of 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle for the 
year ended June 30, 1934: 

This report shows that 48,787 books were 
sold during the year, being an increase of 
5,977 volumes, or 11.6 per cent, over the 
preceding year. Last year’s report indicated 
a decrease of 27 per cent when compared 
with the previous year. However, upon com- 
paring our sales for the year with a thirty- 
year average, we find its volume to be 32 
per cent greater. 

In the financial report the total sales 
amounted to $40,895.52 which was a gain 
of $6,404.15 or 18.5 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The total operating expenses, $10,618.01, 
exceeded those of the preceding year by 
$815.46 or 8% per cent. The net loss for 
operating expenses for 1934 was $374.98 as 
compared with the net loss of $2,943.15 for 
the year 1933, which represents a gain of 
$2,568.23. Our net loss ($374.98) was due 
in a large measure to the increase of parcel 
post rates and to the new gales tax, both of 
which took place after our new prices had 
been made for the year. 

Our restricted bank balance of last year, 
due to the bank moratorium, was $2783.82. 
When the bank was reorganized, a dividend 
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of 35 per cent or $974.20 was paid, leaving 
a balance of $1809.62 in the hands of the 
receiver. However, we have the assurance 
of another dividend in the near future. 

Due to the improvement of economic con- 
ditions and to the monthly distribution of 
the sales and gas tax funds, our accounts 
receivable have been reduced 24 per cent. 

It is encouraging to know that since July 
1 of the current year, 40,000 books have been 
sold to date, which is within 9,000 volumes 
of our total sales of last year. As a result 
of this increase, the Pupils Reading Circle 
paid the balance due publishers in full last 
September. As matters now stand, the assets 
of the Reading Circle are in excess of its 
liabilities. 

Service to the schools of Illinois will con- 
tinue to be the sole objective of the Pupils 
Reading Circle to the end that well chosen 
books may be obtained at lowest prices. For 
illustration, the purchaser's list price of last 
year’s course of reading was $35.84 while the 
Circle price was $24.00, a saving of $11.84 
to the school funds. This represents a 33 
per cent discount, and in addition, the sales 
tax and delivery charges were paid by the 
Circle. Nowhere else could these thirty-two 
books be bought at such reduced prices. 
And it should be kept in mind that as the 
volume of business increases the prices of 
books to the schools will be lowered accord- 
ingly. 

The painstaking care in selecting and 
grading the Circle books assures the schools 
that our course of reading possesses merit 
to a high degree. Good reading habits are 
formed by reading good books. Under 
proper guidance the outside reading program 
becomes one of the most valuable and potent 
assets to our modern schools. It is the 
function of the Pupils Reading Circle to 
serve these needs at a minimum expenditure 
of effort, time and money. 

We sincerely thank all friends of the 
Circle for their patronage and we very 
earnestly recommend it to all schools that 
have not as yet enjoyed the advantages of 
its service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. A. Simpson, President, 
FLoyp T. Goopter, 
W. R. Foster, 
Cora B. Ryman, 
Ere: B. Hartman, 
R. V. Jorpan, 
E. W. Powers, 
Board of Directors, 
D. F. Nicxoxts, Secretary-Manager. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS READING 


CIRCLE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1934 


To the Board of Directors: 


I herewith submit the reget ye gees of moneys received and disbursed by 


me during the year, together with 


k sales by counties throughout the State: 


Balance of cash available for use, July 1, 1933, as per Audit Report....$ 1,283.92 
CASH RECEIPTS 


Sale of Books and Diplomas by cash 


Sale of books and diplomas by stamps.. 


Rebates Received 
Dividend from defunct bank 
Interest Received 


Total cash receipts 


..--$40,895.52 


Total cash to be accounted for 








ILLITERACY LITERACY 


1933 1913 


1937 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
THE PROGRESS 
IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


For travel thrills lack- 
ing in beaten path coun- 
tries . . . try the Soviet 
Union. See for your- 
self the fundamental 
social change . . the 
march of Progress. Plan 
to spend more time in 
U.S.S.R. For as sure 
as you return from 
Europe, your friends will 
ask, ‘‘But what about 
your tripjto the Sovi- 
ets?’’ Summer sessions 
at Moscow University 
are open for registra- 
tion. Travel in the 
U.S.S.R. is inexpensive 
. . . basic rates are $15 
per day First Class, $8 
per day Tourist Class, 
and $5 per day Third 
Class. These include 
all main travel costs. 
Special groups are avail- 
able if you want to join 
or you can go it alone. 
Travel agents have all 
information. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


vu. S&S. 
Travel Company of the 
S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 


of the 
US. 











Teachers interested in earn- 











page ith 
teachers 18 to 50. You will get 
telling how to get appointment. 








| Dean of the SuMMER 


| 
{City and State 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer y with recreation. 
ermal and Ben wh outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
catneliedineepaeanttiionths maintained 
for summer students. Alti eofonemile, 
within sightof pe snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 
First Term, June 13 to July 20 
(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 


Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, pmeets l Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, J Art, and Music. Field 
courses in ot Conlon yan Biology. Maison 
Francaise. _— fiola. University 
Theater with instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Lames beet ra Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for uate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Intermission makes this possible 

N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 
Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


Universityof Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 














-——----— 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
ARTER (DEPT. 0) 
University of Colo Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
Semmes Quarter Costagee—— 
Sore 





Name 








Street and No. 
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CASH DISBURSEMENTS 





Purchase of books 
Purchase of diplomas and seals 


$30,297.81 
323.95 





1,501.00 








Freight, exprese and drayage 


140.09 





Posting sopemae and office supplies 








a returned checks and school orders 








Rent expense 
. t and heat 





Ave, and | telegrapi expense 
Ex check tax 








Insurance premiums paid 








Personal perty tax 
State of hits b occupational tax 











i porneedl = ol 


on 





Traveling ‘count of boa 





Miscellaneous 
Total cash disbursements 


42,327.18 





Balance of cash in bank available for use, June 30, 1934 


Total cash accounted for 


1,157.86 
$43,485.04 





STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
As of June 30, 1934 


RESOURCES 
Cash in bank available for use, June 30, 1934 


Accounts receivable for books 





ts receivable for diplomas and seals 


Inventory of books 





Furniture and fixtures 





Cash in defunct bank (pauls loss of 75%) 


Total resources 


$ 5,115.52 





LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable—Publishers (paid 
1934 


in July and Sept., 





Deduct: Deficit (without provision for ‘possible loss on cash 


in defunct bank) 





Total liabilities and deficit 


$ 5,115.52 





siete submitted, 


F. NIcKoLs, Secretary-Manager, 
Lincoln, Ill. 


We certify that we have examined the books and records of the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle for the year ending June 30, 1934, and that the above re- 
ports and statements, showing cash receipts of $42,201. 12, cash disbursements 
of $42,327.18, and net deficit of $304.31, reflect the true and correct financial 
transactions and resulting financial condition of your association. 

Very truly yours, 


Upon motion made and seconded by 
delegates, the report was accepted. 

The next report was that of the 
Committee on Larger District Unit 
which was read by Mr. H. H. Schroe- 
der, chairman of that committee, as 
follows: 


COMMITTEE ON LARGER DIS- 
TRICT UNIT 


@ FOR nine years our committee has 

labored with the problem of the larger 
district unit. At first our concern was 
largely that of conducting an educational 
campaign—trying to arouse the conscious- 
ness of the need of a larger unit of admin- 
istration and control. This is no longer 
necessary. Our concern now is to secure 
enough assistance to persuade the General 
Assembly to enact legislation to meet this 
need. During the past year we lived in 
hopes that we might work in conjunction 
with the Educational Commission that was 
to be appointed. When this Commission is 
appointed we hope to have the opportunity 


GAUGER & DIEHL, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


to codperate with them in their efforts to 
secure legislation that will promote the edu- 
cational interests of our State. In the mean- 
time we present for your approval the out- 
line of a bill to be submitted at the coming 
session of our state Legislature. It is sub- 
stantially the bill approved by the Delegate 
Assembly a year ago, with just one change, 
the omission of the following passage regard- 
ing one of the powers of the board of educa- 
tion or directors of an enlarged school dis- 
trict: 

“To designate the schools which the pupils 
shall attend, provided that schools shall be 
conducted in the existing schoolhouses if 
there are at least ten pupils who will at- 
tend and who reside within two miles from 
such schoolhouse, the school being petitioned 
for by at least three-fourths of the parents 
of the children who will attend.” 

The members of the committee were 
unanimous in their vote to strike out this 
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Upon motion by Delegate Jensen, 
which was duly seconded and carried 
by vote, the report was accepted. 

The President next called for the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee, 
whereupon Mr. C. C. Byerly, chairman 
of the committee, read the following: 


We have examined the 1934 Treasurer's 
Report of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and believe it is a correct statement 
of the receipts, expenditures, and financial 
condition of the Association for the year, as 
evidenced by the records placed in our hands 
by the Secretary of the Association, and by 
the audit made by the Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louise Herrick, 
C. C. Byeaty, 
Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Byerly moved adoption of the 

report. The motion was seconded and 


carried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 


BUDGET FOR LS.T.A. 


Resources 
Membership dues, estimated for 1935 
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The President then called for the 
report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The acting chairman of the 
committee being absent, a member of 
the committee requested the President 
to call upon the Secretary to read the 
report; whereupon, Secretary R. C. 
Moore read the report. There were 
two amendments as follows: 

The appropriation recommended by 
the committee for contingencies was 
$1000.00. Upon motion which was 
duly seconded and carried by vote, 
this item was increased to $4000.00. 
The appropriation recommended by 
the committee for publicity was 
$1000.00. Upon motion duly second- 
ed and carried by vote, this item was 
increased to $3000.00. Upon motion 
duly seconded and carried by vote of 
the Representative Assembly, the en- 
tire report was adopted and is as fol- 
lows: 


FOR THE YEAR 1935 





Advertising in InuiNno1s ae © estimated 


Earnings on funds, estimated._______. 


Totel_.... 





Appropriations, as itemized below: 


$72,374.75 
53 . 





Balance resources for 1936. 


’ 





$18,824.75 





Purpose 


Appropria- 
tion for 
934 
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*A bill of $762.22 for Novem! 
18762.22 of this item is to 











“| LIKE MY 
ENGLISH 
NOW!" 


The children really do enjoy 
using ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 


The instruction is clear and 
definite and the exercises of 
such a character that the chil- 
dren can do them and get that 
stimulation that comes from 
accomplishment. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
makes happy children, and is 
available for Grades 3 through 
8. Price $.44 each. 


Write for information about 
other PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
TEXTBOOKS: 


The Stanford Speller 


Lennes Essentials of Arith- 
metic 


Art Appreciation Textbooks 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 2\st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











President Mason then announced 
that on the day before the Board of 
Directors had sent a bouquet of flowers 
and a telegram of good wishes for her 
early recovery from a serious illness, 
to Miss A. Lulu Hill, member of the 
Board of Directors and chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Upon mo- 
tion which was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote, the Representative 
Assembly endorsed that action. 

A delegate moved that the Secretary 
be instructed to inquire whether the 
property of the Association is subject 
to taxation or is exempt. The motion 
was seconded and carried by vote. 

Under the head of new business Mr. 
Masslich, a delegate from Chicago, 
moved that the part of the program of 
the Illinois Child Labor Committee 
which includes the attendance of all 
children in school until the sixteenth 
year be supported by our Association. 

The motion was seconded by Bertha 
S. Armbruster and carried by vote. 

Then followed a long discussion in 
regard to the procedure for changing 
the name of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association but the President ruled all 
motions out of order at this last session 
inasmuch as any such motion would 
involve a change in the Constitution 
which requires that such motion must 
be filed in writing at least one day 
preceding the day upon which it is 
given final consideration and vote. 

After a few farewell words by the 
retiring President, he declared the 
Eighty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association ad- 
journed sine die. 


ROBERT C. MOORE, Secretary. 





Meeting of Board 
of Directors 
® THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 


nois State Teachers Association met 


in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel in 
Springfield at ten o'clock A.M. on 
Wednesday, December 26. There were 
present President N. M. Mason and 
Directors C. E. Vance, Frank A. 
Jensen, and Fred L. Biester; also 
Secretary Robert C. Moore. 

The secretary read a letter from Dr. 
F. G. Smith of East St. Louis stating 
that the other Director, Miss A. Lulu 
Hill, was too ill to attend the meeting 
of the Board or the annual meeting of 
the Association. Since Miss Hill was 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which was to meet in the 

“ernoon, President Mason appointed 
Mr. Vance to appear at the meeting to 
call the committee to order, announce 
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the reasons for the absence of the 
chairman, and to ask that they select 
a chairman pro tem and proceed with 
their business. 

The program of the annual meeting 
was considered item by item and ar- 
rangements made for the proper ad- 
ministration of this program and the 
other features of the meeting. 

The committee then adjourned to 
meet on Friday morning, December 28, 
at 7:45 a.m. 

The Board of Directors met at 7:45 
A.M. on Friday, December 28 pursuant 
to adjournment as stated above. The 
same members of the Board and the 
secretary were present. 

Upon motion which was seconded 
and carried by vote the salary of the 
treasurer for the year 1935 was fixed 
at $750, payable monthly. 

A motion was made, seconded, and 
carried by vote that a committee of 
two directors be appointed to confer 
with the executive secretary and the 
treasurer in regard to simplification of 
appropriations and financial records, 
and in regard to office equipment, extra 
help, and other matters that might 
promote greater efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the As- 
sociation. The president appointed 
Directors F. L. Biester and C. E. 
Vance. 

Mr. D. F. Nickols appeared before 
the Board and made a report in regard 
to the duties assigned him to secure 
and place a marker for the grave of 
Mentor Graham. Mr. Nickols reported 


as follows: 


MENTOR GRAHAM MEMORIAL 
REPORT 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association which 
was held in Springfield on December 28, 
1933, attention was called to the fact that 
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Mentor Graham, the New Salem schoolmas- 
ter who taught Abraham Linéoln grammar 
and higher mathematics, was buried in an 
unmarked grave in the Farmers’ Point Cem- 
etery. A contribution was requested for the 
purchase and erection of a marker by the 
State Association, whereupon the Board of 
Directors authorized the secretary to write an 
order upon the contingent fund for $50.00 
to pay or help pay for the marker as de- 
scribed. 

Bids were let to three firms with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Petersburg Monument and Stone Co._$76.50 
Springfield Monument Co. 
The Lincoln Monument Company-- 40.00 


Since The Lincoln Monument Company 
was the lowest bidder, a contract was made 
with that firm. 

With a limited fund available, it was de- 
cided that a marker which would harmonize 
with the simple marble slab erected to the 
memory of his wife should be purchased. A 
white hened finished stone was ordered from 
Rutland, Vermont, and set in a foundation 
of cement. The marker of Mrs. Graham also 
was given attention by placing it on a sim- 
ilar base and by deepening the weathered 
lettering. 

The inscription on the Mentor Graham 
marker reads as follows: 


Mentor Graham 
1800-1886 


Abraham Lincoln’s Tutor at New Salem 
Erected by the Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


1934 


Four evergreens, two junipers and two 
pyramidal arborvitae were bought of the Au- 
gustine Nurseries at Normal, Ill., for $6.50. 
The cost of transportation and planting was 
$1.50, bringing the total expenditures to 
$50.00. 

Perhaps I should add the further infor- 
mation that Mentor Graham died at Blunt, 
South Dakota, and that a movement was 
started five years ago to have his remains 
disinterred and returned to New Salem. This 
was done by his relatives two years ago, at 
which time appropriate reburial services 
were conducted. 

In addition to his teaching Abraham Lin- 
coln at a time when instruction meant so 
much to him, Mentor Graham was an hon- 
ored member of the teaching profession for 
more than fifty years, during which time he 
taught nearly 5,000 children in Sangamon 
and Menard Counties. 

In the excellent two-volume life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln by Senator Albert Beveridge, 
R. B. Rutledge is quoted as follows: “I 
know of my own knowledge that Graham did 
more than all others to educate Lincoln.” 

In honoring Mentor Graham we feel that 
the Illinois State Teachers Association has 
honored itself. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. F. Nicxois 


By unanimous vote the Board ap- 
proved the report and commended Mr. 
Nickols for his good service. 

The meeting was then adjourned 
sine die. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 
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Can You Use $50? 
@ STATE Teachers Magazines, Inc., 

announces its second annual contest 
among members of State Teachers As- 
sociations for articles to be used in a 
group of state teachers magazines dur- 
ing the school year 1935-1936. In 
addition to the honor of having the 
article used in a number of state maga- 
zines, the winning paper in each di- 
vision listed below will bring its 
author a check for $50. From the 
more than 900 entrants, last year’s 
prizes were won by four classroom 
teachers, one rural teacher, one high 
school principal, one superintendent 
of schools, and one college instructor. 

The subjects for this year are: 

1. Teachers and taxation 

2. Teachers and their official su- 

periors 

3. Teachers and professional control 

of the teaching profession 
. Teachers and academic fredom 
. Teachers and social organizations 
. Teachers and teachers organiza- 

tions 

7. Teachers as consumers and in- 

vestors 

8. Teachers and social planning 

Every reader of this magazine is 
eligible to participate if he or she is 
a member of a state association. 


RULES 


1. No article should exceed 1500 
words in length. 

2. All articles should be typewrit- 
ten, on one side of the paper only and 
double spaced. 

3. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned, but copies may be kept and 
non-winners submitted elsewhere after 
the winners are announced. 

4. All articles must be mailed be- 
fore midnight April 30, 1935. 

5. Fill out and attach the coupon 
below to your manuscript. Do not 
write your name on the manuscript as 
all identification will be removed be- 
fore the papers are given to the judges. 

The eight winners will be notified 
on or before July 2. 


nO 





State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Eight Weeks of 
Cool Comfort 
In a Famed Scenic Setting 








Summer 
Courses at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE ;i2 Colorado Springs 


Spend your summer vacation where living is enjoyable and 
learning a pleasure. 


Faculty of National Prominence 


Graduate and undergraduate College Courses including Drama 
and Music, also the Arts (Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
formerly Broadmoor Art Academy). 


Courses Open Monday, June 17, 1935 


For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, Director, 107 Administration Bldg., 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


ote FOR TEA 25 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for bh in jon or in 
CHICAGO service desiring promotional credit, =: ideas in education, and spproved methods 

of can combine profitable study with Chi- 
cago’s many advantages. (Bulletin coon request) 


COLLEGEZOFILIBERAL’ARTS|AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St. Chicage, Ill 


Pikes Peak Through the Pines Near 
Colorado College 
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ALBERT 49th Year.—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 
TEACHERS AGENCY Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, High 
os B. dad weed. School, Elementary and Special Teachers. Business up 
Chicage, Il. over 100%. Folder free. 

“Correspondent” Agencies: 


E. T. Duffield, 535 Sth Ave., New York; Alte B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane. 














TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 







Toe Oo Ee, © te menke St Rene & Sade Gute this year. In the 
school field, there is demand for excellent teachers with degrees. In the high schoo! 
Early enroliment is advised 


elementary great 
field the ~y | for those with a Master's Degree increases constantly. 
Address 1200@ Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IMinols 





When writing, mention this magazine. 








PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I nan ISON 2642 
CHICAGO 2643 


EST. 1906 











i, asquessonsbiy| HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY | 75. nes. 71935. We expect ane 


the na 25 E. Jackson, Chicago other big year in 1935. rite for 
1929. Member National Association Teachers Agencies blank and full information. 
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(Continued from page 184) 

only presented facts but made the 
meeting pulsing and dynamic with the 
surge of personal feeling. The chair- 
man whispered to me the explanation 
of the packed room: “We have so 
many here because they expect a big 
fight about the R.O.T.C.” The young- 
sters felt keenly that they were living; 
that they were individuals whose ideas 
were beginning to have significance 
for the world. 

The academic situation offers a 
sharp contrast to this meeting. In the 
classroom, large areas of thought are 
de-emotionalized in order that con- 
troversy may be avoided. As a result, 
schools send out children without 
enough fire in their make-up, without 
any compelling loyalty to causes that 
hold promise for a better world. Ad- 
ministrators usually refuse to let teach- 
ers deal with realities or stimulate vivid 
discussions and penetrating fact-finding 
on the part of pupils. Effectiveness 
of teaching is judged primarily by 
class standing on objective tests, re- 
gardless of the price in inferiority 
complexes such tests may exact from 
pupils. It is equally true that teachers 
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are human and neglect the slow child’s 
flight from reality, emotional day- 
dreaming, and unsocial shyness and 
discomfort in working with others, as 
long as orderliness and quiet are main- 
tained. If schools were conducted in 
accordance with the basic principles 
of mental hygiene, education would 
not be devitalized, as is too often the 
case now. 

In several directions teachers may 
not be as sensitive as mental hygien- 
ists desire. Children enter school 
daily filled with hopes and fears. de- 
sires and frustrations, worries and 
joys. At the breakfast table father may 
have expressed his fear of losing his 
job, Richard may have been bullied or 
teased on the way to school. Sally 
may not have been invited to a party 
she wanted to attend. Who can say 
that easing fears and worries, reestab- 
lishing confidence, healing wounds is 
less important than teaching the ac- 
complishments of William the Con- 
queror or the subjunctive of irregular 
French verbs. 

Perhaps it would help if contacts 
were provided between teachers and 
persons of sympathetic friendliness 
outside the school. Perhaps principals 

or psychologists 








You Aren’t Half as Sick When You're Sick 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


That's what a Teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richardson of Jack- | 'h¢ 
sonville, Fla.: “Illness doesn’t make you half as sick when all the 
worry is taken out with a SF You pay your bills 


promptly, for you receive your 
filed.” 


Everybody's doing it now—getting under the T.C.U. umbrella 
and letting the T.C.U. share the risk of loss of income by reason 


of Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. 
course, it has now become the 


Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off and 
mail for complete information. It will place you under no obli- 


“TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


923 T.C.U. Bidg. 


could help by 
making themselves 
available on a 
strictly confiden- 
tial basis for per- 
sonal conferences 
in which teachers 
could “get it off 
their chests.” 
Some day, it is 
to be hoped, the 
school will be a 
place of zestful ac- 
tivity for teacher 
and pupil alike, a 
place of shared re- 
sponsibility for 
accomplish- 
ment of socially 


Pater useful tasks, and a 

benefit as soon as claim is place re poe torte 
esthetic expression, 

Always the sensible | °° well as a train- 

lar one. ing-house where 


essential knowl- 
edges and skills 
are mastered. 
Teachers may pro- 
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Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


Peoria Division, I. 8. T. A., fourth an- 
nual meeting, Peoria, February 15-16, 1935. 
Speakers: Dean Henry Lester Smith, In- 
diana University, president, National Edu- 
cation Association; John Langdon-Davies, 
lecturer; Dr. D. A. Worcester, University of 
Nebraska; J. L. Buford, principal, Johnston 
City Township High School; Fred L. 
Biester, chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
I. S. T. A.; John A. Wieland, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Music by 
organizations of the Peoria schools, an All- 
Division chorus, and an All-Division band. 





American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, Ist annual con- 
vention, Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 20-23, 1935. Four constituent 
organizations will hold their annual meetings 
in addition to participating in the program 
of the American Council, which was organ- 
ized last spring to coordinate and unify the 
work of national societies concerned with 
educational and vocational adjustment of 
American youths. Some of the speakers 
listed include Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mary E. Woolley, Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
Dr. Glen U. Cleeton, Dr. Walter V. Bing- 
ham, Professor Lyman Bryson, Professor 
George E. Meyers, Edith Campbell, Dean 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Clyde R. Miller, Harry 
D. Kitson and Walter B. Jones. However, 
it is emphasized that this is to be a “work- 
ing convention” featuring informal group 
conferences, round-table discussions, sym- 
posiums at which practical demonstrations 
will be given. For additional information ad- 
dress the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





National Council of Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Systems, 12th annual convention, 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., February 
25-26, 1935. All interested in the teacher 
retirement movement are invited. For pro- 
gram and information address Miss Jennie 
Roch, secretary-treasurer, National Council 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems, Public Schools, 
Administration Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





Central Division, I. S.T.A., 52d an- 
nual meeting, Normal University, Normal, 
March 1, 1935. Speakers: Camille Kelley, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Missouri; 
Fred L. Biester, chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, I. S. T. A. Musical organiza- 
tions of Illinois State Normal University will 
be heard in concert. 


South Central Division, I. 8. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Springfield, March 28-29, 1935. 
Speakers: Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. E. W. 
Butterfield, Commissioner of Education, State 
of Connecticut. Music by an All-Division 
band, and the Madrigal Choir, James Mil- 
likin University, Decatur. 





Southern Division, I. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Carbondale, March 28-29, 1935. 
Speakers: Dr. R. H. Jordan, Professor of 
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Education, Cornell University; Dr. 
McClusky, Professor of Psychology, 
igan University; Dr. Charles M. 
Professor of Economics, University 
nois; Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Professor 
cation, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Douglas, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota; Hon. Paul V. McNutt, - 
ernor of Indiana. 


mond, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Frankfort, Kentucky; Douglas Mal- 
loch, Chicago; Fred L. Biester, chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, L S. T. A.; W. O. 
Blanchard, University of Illinois. 





The Western Illinois Schoolmasters’ 
Club is sponsor for meetings to be held at 
Monmouth, February 16, 1935; Macomb, 
April 19, 1935. 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Twentieth Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20. 21, 22, and 
23, 1935. The theme of the convention is: 
Guidance at Work. The aim is a practical 
convention with demonstrations and discus- 
sion groups dealing with the problems which 
the counselors actually face. 

This year the association will join with the 
following organizations which will be meet- 
ing at the same time: American College Per- 
sonnel Association, Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations; National Association 
of Deans of Women; National Federation of 
Bureaus of Occupations; Personnel Research 


| Federation; Southern Woman’s Educational 


Alliance; Teachers College Personnel Ass’n. 





Military Tract Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Association, Annual Confer- 
ence, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, April 19, 1935. Details of the pro- 
gram will be announced later. S. H. Berg, 
superintendent of schools, Rock Island, is 
president of the organization. 





American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 
1935 Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6, 
inclusive. Headquarters will be the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. Betty C. Wright, 1537 
35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., is execu- 
tive secretary. 





"Centuries of Progress" 
(Continued from page 163) 

The scene opened with a party in 
progress at the home of a wealthy fac- 
tory owner. Old-fashioned games were 
played, characteristic of the period. 
For special entertainment a singing 
society, popular at that time, sang two 
folk songs, “Some Folks Like to Sigh” 
by Stephen Foster, and “Stars of the 
Summer Night” by Woodbury. Dur- 
ing the course of the dialogue many 
allusions were made to the inventions 
and arts of the time, including the new 
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American Theatre. At the height of 
the merriment a sharp contrast to the 
small leisure group was made by the 
appearance at the window of a large 
crowd of factory women and children, 
who had paused on their way home 
from their long day’s work to look in 
at the festivities. The scene was 
brought to a lively close by the danc- 
ing of the ever popular Virginia Reel. 

The fifth episode showed a televi- 
sion party of 1960 in full swing, giv- 
ing a memory program of twenty-five 
years ago. The guests danced to the 
strains of a studio orchestra, plainly 
visible through a distance curtain, 
which gave the effect of a television 
screen. The art department had 
painted a futuristic back drop, which 
lent color and atmosphere to the scene. 
The announcer reminded the audience 
that the three hour working day had 
been enjoyed by everyone these many 
years. Leisure had now come for the 
masses, allowing everyone to engage 
in his hobbies and recreations. The tre- 
mendous progress in the sciences and 
the arts, due to the worthy use of lei- 
sure, was brought out by the an- 
nouncer through advertisements, inter- 
views, and news flashes. 

In conclusion, the seniors had a 
practical lesson, worked out by group 
cooperation, of the need of training 
for leisure in order to be more useful 
to one’s self as well as to humanity. 
Education is an active process; we 
learn by doing. The endeavor to make 
the production authentic motivated 
the students to study the daily life 
customs, games, musical instruments, 
recreations, and philosophies of the 
various peoples. They learned to ac- 
count for the economic condition and 
general social order of each era and 
thereby got background and better 
perspective on mankind’s development 
up to date. After special research, 
each group designed and made its own 
costumes. Through these vicarious 
contacts, the students gained a broader 
appreciation of their heritage through- 
out the ages. They learned fragments 
of history by reliving them, by feeling 
with them through the drama. It is 
an essential part of education that 
some of the studies aim at developing 
tastes and skills which will enable 
everyone to use his leisure intelligentl 
and to add to the progress for the fe 
ture. The seniors realized this through 
their active participation in the -writ- 
ing and presentation of the pageant. 
It was carried over to the audience in 
the form of living entertainment. 
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Vacationing in the 


Rockies 
By ELIZABETH HERT 


@ A perfect day in June. A big 

Greyhound bus, westward bound, 
colling into the station. Three pas- 
sengers with animated spirits climbing 
aboard and we were off to Colorado, 
the land of sunshine and shadow. 

Our immediate goal was Denver— 

Mile High Denver”—a great western 
metropolis and a gateway to the moun- 
rains. We took a bus from there to 
Boulder, thirty miles to the northwest, 
for five weeks of work and play in 
the University of Colorado. 

Here we caught our first glimpse of 
the majestic peaks of the Rockies. 
The mountains start almost at the 
edge of the university campus and 
within a short distance are steep 
climbs, woodland trails, gleaming 
glaciers and trout streams. 

When we looked about us and be- 
held all this grandeur we began at 
once to feel the lure of the mountains 
and were anxious to begin our work 
and our play, especially our play. The 
university provides healthful recrea- 
tional activities in which every student 
may participate, if he so desires. 
Twice each week there are steak fries 
and hikes, starting with short easy 
hikes which gradually increase in 
steepness thus preparing for the climb- 
ing of the higher peaks. If one suc- 
ceeds in climbing Long’s Peak, four- 
teen thousand two hundred fifty feet 
high, he has reached the grand climax 
of mountain climbing. 

The hikers always started at four 
o'clock after classes, and when one 
first started he felt so exhilarated that 
it seemed absurd to rest every few 
moments, but when the leader shouted, 
“Let’s blow!” every one halted, and 
after a breathing spell, again came a 
cry from the leader, but this time 
“Let’s go!” Every few moments those 
two commands were heard, and we 
soon learned that in a high altitude 
the first was more necessary than the 
second. At six o’clock we reached the 
“End of the Trail” where supper of 
steak and all the “trimmings” awaited 


our ravenous appetites. 
When the cry of “sec- 
onds” was heard, no one 
had to be urged-to a sec- 
ond helping of anything. 
Sometimes we even heard 
“thirds” and an astonishingly large 
number heeded this invitation also. 
When everyone had satisfied his 
hunger we were amazed to hear the 
command, “Bury your dead ones 
here!” but pretty soon we saw folks 
putting their paper plates and napkins 
in a heap in a place designated by the 
guide. These were used to start the 
camp fire, around which the group 
gathered, and then there was an hour 
of hilarious entertainment, consisting 
of stunts, anecdotes, guitar music and 
singing. As their state song was sung, 
the students of the various states stood 
at attention. Some were too timid to 
stand, or was it because they did not 
recognize their state song? Promptly 
at nine o’clock the crowd dispersed, 
looking forward to the next hike. 
There were many delightful week- 
end trips, one of which I shall not 
soon forget. We journeyed by automo- 
bile through Big Thompson Canon, 
following a mountain stream for about 
ten miles, with fantastic rock forma- 
tions on either side, towering, it 
seemed, hundreds of feet into the air. 
On through hairpin curves, up a high- 
way that took us to Fall River Pass 
eleven thousand eight hundred feet, 
over the Continental Divide through 
snow banks on either side of the high- 
way, and down to Grand Lake, Colo- 
rado’s largest body of water. This is 
in Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Here we stopped over night at a lodge 
and the next day proceeded to St. 
Mary’s Glacier near Idaho Springs, 
the town that is three miles long and 
three blocks wide, where we witnessed 
our first ski tournament. Colorado is 
said-to be the only place in the U. S. 
featuring winter and summer skiing. 
Another very interesting trip was 
the one to Central City, an old min- 
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ing town. Gold was discovered here 
in 1859 and the town sprang up and 
boomed, vying with Denver until long 
after Colorado had become a state. It 
is about four hours’ drive from 
Boulder—through the mountains. On 
our way we passed through Black 
Hawk, now a “ghost” town of this 
once famous old mining district. It 
is said to have once had a population 
of from two to three thousand, but 
now all the buildings are deserted and, 
in a state of dilapidation and decay, 
like silent sentinels of the past they 
overhang the crags. Central City, al- 
though often called a “ghost” town, 
has never become one, to quite the 
extent that many of the early mining 
camps have done. 

Our occasion for visiting this old 
town was the reopening of the old 
opera house unused for many years, 
which had recently been presented to 
Denver University. 

My account would not be complete 
without brief mention of our visit to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, to attend the 
Rodeo. “Frontier Days” it was called. 
The thrills received here perhaps sur- 
passed all others. Cowboys every- 
where, riding wild Brahma steers, 
bucking bronchos and wild horses 
which had never before been bridled. 
There were calf-roping, steer bull- 
dogging, and steer-roping contests, to 
say nothing of cowgirls, relay races 
and Indian war dances. When the 
day ended we felt as if we had had a 
taste of real western life. 

Midnight at Denver. A big Grey- 
hound bus, eastward bound, rolling 
into the station. Three passengers, 
the richer for their summer’s experi- 
ence, with joyous hearts climbing 
aboard, joyous because they were soon 
to be back home again. 





